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NEWS OF TH ‘THE “WEEK. 


E news from piiiiaititaes Woon this week is decidedly favourable. 

Ayoub Khan has followed the example of Mahommed Jan, 
in not pushing his success. As late as August 8th, Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai had not been attacked, and the garrison was confident 
in their power to hold the fortress. Candahar itself, so far as we 
know, is not yet besieged, though Ayoub was, at the last advices, 
within a march of it. General Roberts has set out from Cabul on 
his march westward, and has hitherto encountered no serious 
difficulties. General Phayre has strongly fortified the Khojak 
Pass, and the reliefs are coming up from Bombay. General 
Primrose, with a force of 3,000 men, is sanguine of being able 
to resist any assault that Ayoub can deliver on Candahar ; and, 
best of all, General Stewart has withdrawn from Cabul towards 








and Abdurrahman Khan grateful for our aid, and still more 
grateful for our departure, without which he could not have 
long remained in favour with the Afghan people. 


Lord Hartington has been much _ harassed, especially 
by Sir W. Palliser, as to the policy of retreating from Cabul, in 
the face of the disaster at Candahar. He has replied that the 
step was adopted on the strong recommendation of Sir D. 
Stewart; that it is not a political, but a military measure; that 
when we are sending an expedition to relieve ( Candaher, such 
a withdrawal, provided for and announced two months ago, 
could not be misconstrued into a counsel of fear; and that Sir 
F. Roberts could, were a base necessary,—which it is not,—be 
better supplied and reinforced from the Kurum than from Cabul. 
In the sufficiency of this answer, even Sir Stafford Northcote 
had to express a reluctant acquiescence. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley, last Monday, challenged Lord Gran- 
ville as to the intended Naval demonstration against Turkey, but 
did not take much by his motion. Lord Granville’s reply told him 
nothing, except that our disaster in Afghanistan ought to have 
no sort of effect on our Eastern’ policy, inasmuch as that policy 
was intended to minimise the evil of the present alarming condi- 
tion of European Turkey ; and Lord Granville held that it would 
be very bad economy indeed-to break up the concert of Europe, 
or diminish its resoluteness, only because we had made a 
mistake in Central Asia. He declared that by no possible 
abstention could we get rid of the perils of the situation in the 
East, though we might greatly increase them by any cowardly 
shrinking from our fair share of responsibility. He was no 
true friend to Turkey, said Lord Granville, who would have 
her let alone on her road to ruin. And there we quite agree. 
Only, as that man will certainly never be regarded as a true friend 
to Turkey who tries to arrest her on her road to ruin by the 
only possible remedy,—disintegration,—we fear true friends to 
Turkey,—admitted as such,—will not easily be found just now. 
Those whom Turkey so regards, like Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
are her worst enemies; while those who do most for her people, 
are considered by her Government to be her bitterest foes. 











As far as we can make,out the present position of Turkey, it 
is this :—The Porte must, before August 24th, have either ceded | 


to Montenegro the territory suggested by what is called the 
“Corti compromise,” or have made over the town and territory 
of Dulcigno, and this Turkey is at last making every prepara- 
tion to cede. At the same time, she is hoping against hope that 
some relaxation in the attitude of the Powers, some hint of serious 
difference between the most influential of them, will give her the 
opportunity of some further dilatory movement, and of asking 
for delay again. Accordingly, all the friends of Turkey are 
busily engaged in catching at straws which, as they think, in- 
dicate that this mutual misunderstanding has at last occurred. 
Of this, however, there is no evidence, outside the minds of the 
not very wise persons who hold that decomposition is a happier 
fate for Turkey in Europe than dismemberment. If all 
the Powers hold their present attitude firmly, within ten days 
at most Montenegro will obtain an equivalent for what the 
Treaty of Berlin gave her. And then the dispute will be shifted 
from Lake Scutari to Mount Olympus. 


On the question of the dispute as to the boundary of Greece, 
the attitude of Turkey is even more dubious. That the con- 
cession made to Montenegro at the Congress of Berlin was 
absolutely made, even Turkey does not dispute ; but Turkey was 
no consenting party to the recommendations as to Greece, and 
therefore the Turks still hope that, by keeping their word as to 
Montenegro, if they decide to do so, they may yet stave off for 
a considerable time submission to the award of Europe on behalf 
of Greece. We do not doubt, indeed, that in relation to the con- 
cession to Greece, the Sultan willonly yield toabsolute force, either 
actually applied, or at least threatened in a final ultimatum. 
Hobart Pasha, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and others, have been 
engaged this week in violent efforts to avert such a display of 
force, insisting much on the injustice of requiring Turkey to 
give away territory without having it wrested from her in battle. 
All this nonsense about injustice, however, proceeds on the radi- 
eally false assumption that there is any analogy at all between 
the rights of private property and the right to plunder and 
misgovern, age after age, a certain fraction of the human race. 
We hope, and are inclined from one or two items of news to 
believe, that the threat of force agreed upon in case of Turkey’s 
failure to satisfy the rights of Montenegro, will also be peremp- 
torily employed by Europe on behalf of Greece. 


It seems from a reply of Sir Charles Dilke’s to Mr. A. 
Balfour on Monday, that all the Powers of Europe have at last 
withdrawn their objections to the mobilisation of the Greek 
The Greek 
Government had stated that their object in proceeding forth- 
with to the mobilisation was not so much an immediate increase 
of their force in the field, as to retain in their ranks the trained 
soldiers whose time would otherwise have expired ; and it was so 


Army, England having been the last to give way. 


clearly desirable that just at this crisis Greece should not need- 
lessly lose in military strength, that that reason had apparently 
been sufficient for all the Powers of Europe. That is a very con- 
ciliatory, and, no doubt, also a very true, if not a completely 
exhaustive, mode of presenting the matter; but the plain truth, 
of course, is that Greece is certain to be very soon in the posi- 
tion in which Italy was in 1860, and ought to be prepared for 
that position. 

turbed districts 
ference is carried into effect 


She will have to occupy and govern very dis- 
Con- 
; and even if she is supported by 
other Powers,—as no doubt she must be, even though promises 
are made to do duty for performances,—she will need all the 
strength she can display, and all the self-confidence which only 
The critical moment for Greece 
” may be for once the 


so soon as the decision of the Berlin 


conscious strength can give. 
is near at hand, when “blood and iron 
chief conditions of progress and Justice. 


Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor of New Zealand, is to 
succeed Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape of Good Hope; aud Sir 
Arthur Gordon is to sueceed Sir Hercules Robinson in New 
Zealand. We believe both appointments to be good, the latter 
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an admirable one. If, indeed, Sir Arthur Gordon had been 
sent straight to the Cape, we should have felt even more confid- 
ence that the various difficult native questions there would be 
ably treated. His administration of the FijiIslands has been a 
singular success, and nothing can show what that success has 
been more remarkably than the translations he has sent us back 
of the native debates in the Fiji Council or Parliament, 
which, though without legislative power, brings before the 
Governor the grievances of the natives, and represents to him 
native opinion in a very graphic and useful form. The time 
has been when Sir Arthur Gordon might have been of great 
use in New Zealand, but just now Maori questions run easily, 
while we should have thought that his influence at the Cape 
would have been of the first moment. 


The French have been holding a féte at Cherbourg, on the 
occasion of the visit of the three Presidents,—President Grévy, 
President Léon Say, and President Gambetta, to the great 
Naval port. Various difficulties had to be overcome before the 
fate could come off successfully. First, there was a quarrel 
between Admiral Ribourt and the municipal authorities at 
Cherbourg, a quarrel which came out of Admiral Ribourt’s failing 
to salute the Mayor and the municipality, on the occasion of the 
distribution of the flags to the troops and marines there. 
Admiral Jauréguiberry (the Minister of Marine) stood up for 
Admiral Ribourt, and M. Constans (the Minister of the Interior) 
stood up for the sub-prefect, and there was a difficulty, but at last 
the municipality were persuaded to pass the matter over. Then 
there was a difficulty as to the three Presidents. The féte was 
intended for M. Gambetta, but Cherbourg could not pass over the 
President of the Republic, and the President of the Republic 
was persuaded to accept; so that M. Gambetta would have been 
in an unmeaning place, as second to the head of the State, if it 
had not occurred to somebody to include M. Léon Say as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and so make the visitors representative of 
the Constitution asa whole. This accordingly was done, and all 
the naval demonstrations, the launching of a new ship-of-war, 
the exhibition of torpedoes, the speeches, the toasts, and play- 
work of the féte were got over with great éclat, M. Gambetta 
having, however, made one important speech,—perhaps rather 
more stimulating than he intended it to be. 


This speech was delivered at an entertainment given him by 
commercial travellers on Monday night, when he referred to the 
attitude of France towards her Army in the following words :— 
“Grand reparation may issue from right. We or our children may 
hope for it, for the future is forbidden to none. I wish in two words 
to reply to a criticism offered in this respect. It has sometimes 
been said that we have a passionate worship for the Army 
Now, it is no warlike spirit which inspires this worship. It is a 
necessity, when France has been seen to fall so low, to raise her 
up, that she may resume her place in the world. If our hearts 
throb, it is for this object, and not in quest of any sanguinary 
end; it is in order that what remains of France should remain 
to us intact. It is that we may reckon on the future, and know if 
there be in things here below an inevitable justice, which comes at 
its due time. It is thus that recovery is deserved, and that the 
true praises of history are earned. It is for history to pass a 
final judgment on men and things. Meanwhile, we are the 
living, and only an equal share of sun and shade is owed us; 
the rest comes as something thrown into the bargain.” It 
cannot, certainly, be said that that speech is alarming; but it 
has a certain startling note in it. The word “ reparation ;” the 
suggestions of an “inevitable justice which comes at its due 
time ;” the anticipation of something more than the ordinary 
alternation of sun with shade, which may be “ thrown into the 
bargain,’—all suggest a significance to be read between the lines. 
It was, we suppose, not intended to excite, so much as to stimu- 
late France,—to prevent her from falling into the attitude of 
purely pacific celebrations. 


There has been abad agrarian murder near New Ross, Wexford. 
Mr. Charles Daniel Boyd, the son of Mr. Boyd, who is agent to Mr. 
Tottenham and also Crown Solicitor, was killed by a ball fired 
at him on Sunday, when i company with his father, brother, 
and cousin, who were also attacked, but fortunately not killed, 
while driving from New Ross to Shanlough. An armed party of 
men, with their faces blackened, attacked the car, and Mr. Boyd 
himself was wounded. ‘The motive for this murderous assault is 
not yet gnessed. Mr.'Tottenham stands well with his tenants, and 
Mr. Boyd himself is said to have had no difference with them, 
and no apprehension of danger. The attack was singularly 





bloodthirsty, one of the assassins pursuing the car after the 
murder, with the intention, it is supposed, of bayoneting those 
left on it, who escaped by lashing the horse into a gallop. 


A curious escapade has been committed by some Irish Fenians 
—as it is supposed,—at Passage, near Cork. On Wednesday 
night, a Norwegian ship, which was lying at Passage West 
Docks, Cork, for repairs, was boarded by forty men in six boats, 
who robbed the ship of forty-two rather primitive muskets 
within twenty-five yards of the Passage patrol. Six arrests on 
suspicion have been made. With forty-two primitive muskets, 
no doubt the Fenians think that they can make war. 


The Hares and Rabbits Bill has not yet got through Com. 
mittee, the landlords having reserved for that safer stage of the 
Bill the opposition which they did not venture to give to its second 
reading. The heroes of the obstruction have been Mr. Chap. 
lin and Lord Elcho,—the heavy and the light dragoon of Tory 
politics—while the Ministers who have chiefly fought the Bil] 
in Committee have been Mr. Bright and Sir William Harcourt, 
On Tuesday there was a sharp collision between Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Bright, Mr. Chaplin first moving the adjournment of 
the House in order to delay the discussion, and then making g 
long speech before going into Committee, in which he aimed at 
epigram, and termed this Cabinet “the Cabinet of Confiscation.” 
Mr. Bright replied that Mr. Chaplin and his party, not having 
had the courage to strike by an open vote against the second 
reading, were now trying to talk out and to obstruct, hoping 
that their constituents in the counties, who had been so weary 
of their six years’ government, would be deceived by the 
“frothy phrases” of these farmers’ friends. He illustrated thig 
obstruction by the amendment of an honourable Member oppo- 
site, who, being presumably aware that ground-game do not lay 
eggs, yet offered a very long amendment for discussion on this 
ground-game Bill, the whole subject of which was the sale of 
eggs by gamekeepers. An amendment of Lord Elcho’s, reserv- 
ing the right to make ground-game the subject of special 
contract, was defeated, by 212 to 74 (majority, 138); Mr. A, 
Balfour remarking dismally that, of course, the country would 
think the amendment fatal to any practical reform of the 
Game-laws, but that he must vote with Lord Elcho, if Lord 
Elcho insisted,—as, of course, Lord Elcho did. 





On Wednesday, the discussion in Committee involved a 
number of sharp duels between Lord Elcho and Sir William 
Harcourt, Lord Elcho suggesting that possibly the tenants 
would put guns into their labourers’ hands, which would be used 
in the Irish fashion, for something else besides game; and Sir 
William Harcourt entreating the House not to interrupt Lord 
Elcho’s discursiveness, as he had long ago found out that the best 
way with Lord Elcho was to let him “run down.” Lord Elcho, 
inquiring whether the Home Secretary were now speaking to 
the amendment, Sir W. Harcourt replied that that was indeed a 
case of Catiline accusing others of sedition. Mr. Bright, having 
suggested that landowners would find it better to deal generously 
with their tenants than in the suspicious spirit many of their 
amendments implied, Lord John Manners rebuked him; but 
Lord Elcho, dissatisfied with the rebuke, rose to suggest that 
the Home Secretary and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster should be given “ concurrent rights,” such as the tenant 
and the landowner were to have by the Bill, to interfere with 
and stop each other, and then indulged himself in forlorn anti- 
cipations, ‘the results of this “ vicious legislation.” Through: 
out the derate, Lord Elcho posed as though he had thrown 
himself dramatically into the post assigned to him by the 
very amusing “ ballade” published the other day in the Pall 
Mall Gazette :— 


“ Tn a vision, an Elcho forlorn 
I beheld on an isle of the West, 
And his purple and linen were torn ; 
And he wailed as he beat on his breast :— 
‘My people are men dispossessed ; 
They are vanished, and nobody cares, 
They have passed to the Land of the Blest, 
They are gone with the rabbits and hares.’ ” 


The Burials Bill passed its second reading on Thursday night 
in the House of Commons by an enormous majority,—258, 


against 79. We regret to say that Mr. Osborne Morgan, in his 
able speech on moving the second reading, did not propose any 
change in the words “Christian and orderly service.” We 
hope that some good Liberal, who is also a good Christian, will 
move to substitute the word “ or” for “and,” and will urge the 
change in the interests of Christianity. What in the world 
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can it hurt anybody that Theists, Positivists, or Secularists 
should have free right to express their own sentiments round 
the graves of their friends, without being guilty of the hypocrisy 
of calling themselves Christian, when they are not Christian ? 
And how much may it not hurt Christianity, to be sustained in 
the invidious monopoly of an unnecessary privilege, which does 
Christians no good, and excites prejudice against them in the 
mindsoftheignorant! 

The debate was enlivened by a comic speech from Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, who contemplated the probability of women per- 
forming the burial service, and pictured to himself the feeling of 
a clergyman on seeing “perched on a tombstone some holy 
Menad, inebriated with pious zeal, screeching out the most ultra 
doctrines in the wildest accents,” but was otherwise tame,—the 
Conservatives being well aware that there was no hope for the 
party of resistance. Mr. Bright’s was the speech of the evening. 
He denied that even if sharing the Churchyards should even- 
tually lead to sharing the Churches, that would be any great 
evil, as it constantly happened on the continent of Europe, 
without causing any sort of strife or jealousy. But this was a 
measure much more likely to put off Disestablishment than to 
promote it, since it would lessen all the bitterness of feeling by 
which Disestablishment was most likely to be accelerated. Sir 
R. Cross, in reply, was extremely sober and conciliatory. 


Yesterday week, Lord Claud J. Hamilton was elected for 
Liverpool, by a majority of 1,901, the numbers being, for Lord 
Claud, 21,019 votes, against 19,118 given for Mr. Plimsoll. The 
majority is actually less, but relatively rather greater than the 
majority in February, when a much larger number of votes 
was recorded on each side, the total vote being nearly 50,000 in 
February, and not much over 40,000 last week. Considering, 
however, that the Irish party advised its supporters not to vote 
for Mr. Plimsoll because he would not give the requisite Home- 
rule pledges, the vote which he polled was a very strong one. The 
remarkable feature of the election was that Lord Sandon used the 
occasion to express once more his profound admiration for Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, which he persisted in thinking 
that the men of Liverpool extremely value. He also submitted 
it as his opinion that the timidity of the present Government in 
India had produced a great disaster. Thatis asif an incendiary, 
after setting a house on fire, should complain that the timidity 
of the owner in not promptly extinguishing his torch had pro- 
duced a great disaster. Lord Sandon’s political effrontery is 
really almost worthy to be called a very bad copy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s. ae ae 

The sentence on Pleasance Louisa Ingle, the Guy’s Hospital 
nurse found guilty of manslaughter for the neglect of Mrs. 
Morgan in the bath, was three months’ imprisonment, without 
hard labour. We believe she deserved either a severer sentence, 
or one less severe. If there was any intention to “ punish” the 
poor patient for the condition of her bed, the sentence was not 
severe enough. If there was nothing but neglect, due in 
great measure to a want of knowledge of the nature 
of the case, the fault, though serious, was hardly so serious 
as that of the Sister to whom: she had applied for 
permission to give the bath, and who had failed to give 
any kind of warning as to the care ‘and tenderness neces- 
sary. Mr. Justice Hawkins himself would probably agree in 
this, if we understand rightly his comment that in future “ he 
hoped care would be taken that those who had the care of patients 
and had to perform these duties, would be well informed of the 
complaints they are suffering from.” 


Dr. Pavy has been foolish enough to write to the Times 
of last Saturday that Sir William Gull, in his evidence in 
the Guy’s Hospital case, “has cast what I consider an 
unwarrantable aspersion upon my professional capacity.” 
“Will you permit me,’ he continues, “ through your 
columns, to call upon him to make a public retracta- 
tion, in default of which I shall refer the matter to the 
College of Physicians?” Sir William Gull’s reply on Thurs- 
day is complete. He bears cordial testimony to Dr. Pavy’s high 
reputation, but adds,—*‘ As what I stated was according to the 
couviction of my mind, and stated on oath, I am not able to 
retract a word, though I very deeply regret the necessity 
which obliged me to give expression to my opinion.” The 
notion of calling upon the College of Physicians to take one of 
its members to task, because his opinion, given on oath in a 
Court of Justice, happeried to throw doubts upon that of another 
of its members, is highly ludicrous, but it is very significant of 





the state of medical feeling just now at Guy’s. The spretae 
injuria formae is responsible for a good deal of the unhappy 
bitterness imported by the Medical Staff into the practical 
settlement of a very simple matter. It was, no doubt, a great 
mistake not to take them formally into consultation on the new 
rules, of which the Treasurer, Mr. Lushington, has made so 
manly a defence, so far as there were any new rules. But it 
was a mistake which might have been easily remedied, if the 
Medical Staff had been willing to pass over it, and co-operate 
cordially in revising these rules with those who had made that 
slip. 

A mysterious shipwreck is reported from Aden. On Wed- 
nesday we heard that the steamer ‘ Jeddah,’ of Singapore, bound 
for Jeddah, with 953 pilgrims on board, foundered off Cape 
Guardafui on the 8th inst. “All on board perished,” it was 
said, “ excepting the captain, his wife, the chief officer, the chief 
engineer, the assistant-engineer, and sixteen natives. The sur- 
vivors were picked up by the steamer ‘ Scindiah,’ and landed 
here.” On Thursday, however, we were told (from Aden) quite 
a different story. “The ‘ Jeddah,’ which was abandoned at sea, 
with 953 pilgrims on board, did not founder, as reported by the 
master. She has just arrived, all safe, in tow of the steamer 
‘Antenor.’” If these reports be trustworthy, the chief officers 
must have abandoned her when she was by no means in a desper- 
ate condition, as the result proved. Let us hope that the accounts 
are not trustworthy. A worse and more cowardly act than to 
abandon such a freight of helpless natives to their own resources, 
when pluck and skill might easily have saved the ship, can 
hardly be imagined. It does not look like Englishmen’s doing, 
at all. 


The railway accidents are beginning in terrible force. On Tues- 
day the “Flying Scotchman,” coming south, became a wreck 
within three miles of Berwick,—from causes not yet explained, 
but probably due to coming round a sharp curve at too great 
speed, to make up for late starting,—with a loss of three lives. 
On Wednesday there was a fearful accident on the Midland line, 
near Lancaster, which caused the loss of seven lives, due, per- 
haps, to the inadequate fitting of points at a junction, and 
the great speed at which the train came up tothe points. Else- 
where we have read an account of what would have been a very 
bad accident, but for the presence of mind of two gentlemen, 
who, seeing that the permanent way had been swept from 
beneath the rails, ran one in one direction and one in the other, 
to stop the approaching trains. The heavy rain has caused 
great injuries to some of the permanent ways, and the rapid 
travelling due to the frequency of late starts is, at this time of 
the year, a very great cause of danger. The Railway Companies 
should remember that they may easily lose in a single accident 
far more than the profits of a successful excursion can replace. 














The Sandwich election petition has resulted in the judgment 
that Mr. Roberts was not legally returned, and that corrupt 
practices prevailed generally atthe election. The election was 
declared void on account of the lavish hiring of public-houses, not 
really for the use of committee-rooms, but in order to secure the 
favour of their lessees for the candidate. A large sum had been 
spent also illegally on the hiring of canvassers. It was declared 
both by Mr. Justice Lush and by Mr. Justice Manisty that the 
petitioner had, by his agents, been guilty of corrupt practices, 
as well as the respondent. We have no doubt that the number 
of paid canvassers at elections should be strictly limited, and 
that no such canvassers should be allowed to vote. But the 
real remedy is the disfranchisement of these small places, unless 
they can be so grouped as to make the constituency really large. 
The Ballot has, we think, proved, as we always feared it would, a 
great friend to corruption, though a great enemy to intimidation. 


We see with pleasure that the late George Long, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, the eminent scholar and 
jurist, who was a man of the most thorough learning, of the 
most modest scholarship, and of the most severe simplicity, 
is to have a memorial such as he would himself have approved. 
A strong Committee has been formed, of which Mr. H. J. 
Matthews, M.A., is the honorary secretary, to collect sufficient 
subscriptions for a “George Long Scholarship” or “ George 
Long Prize” for the encouragement of the study of Roman 
Law. Subscriptions should be paid to the “George Long 
Memorial Fund,” Messrs. Hall, Bevan, West, and Hall, Union 
Bank, North Street, Brighton. 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 983. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—= 
MR. BRIGHT. 


[ the present Session had done nothing else for us, it would 

have done much in illustrating to the youngest of our 
politicians the great stature and extraordinary force of the 
two great survivors of the last generation,—Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. We have always held that Mr. Gladstone,— 
let his friends and enemies say what they will,—has more of 
true Conservatism about him than any other great man of our 
time. Every cause he fights for, he fights for because he sees that 
but for it some great inheritance of the past might be lost or 
squandered. Mr. Bright, too, is not without a dash of the 
genuinely English Conservative, but the potent traditions of his 
faith, and of the political causes with which he has necessarily 
had the most sympathy, have thrown his powerful imagination 
into moulds of a totally different cast. Like Byron,—to whom, 
so far as politics can suggest analogies to mere literature, 
Mr. Bright has a certain amount of intellectual affinity,—he 
always seems to say, “I am of the Opposition.” Even in 
power, he speaks like a great leader of Opposition. He does 
not much affect the attitude of constitutional authority, of 
responsible and solicitous counsel. Defiance is his /orte, 
and scornfulness is his failing. Indeed, oddly enough, 
Mr. Bright’s mind always strikes us as of the aristocratic 
order. The indifference with which he has always ignored 
the people when he has offended their feelings, has in it 
a great deal of Byron. ‘“ Aristocracy,’ says Byron’s most 
recent biographer, “is the individual asserting a vital distinc- 
tion between itself and ‘the muck of the world.’” In that 
sense of aristocracy, Mr. Bright is a great aristocrat. Like 
Byron, too, he always rebels “ against the associative tendency 
of the nineteenth century.” You can never realise Mr. Bright 
even as the member of a Cabinet. When he rises to speak, 
the Cabinet disappears, and that strong single figure rears 
itself alone before your mind. In this short Session, partly 
on account of the revival of the struggle for liberty of conscience 
in the disagreeable conflict concerning Mr. Bradlaugh,—partly 
as a result of Mr. Gladstone’s illness during the discussion of 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill,—Mr. Bright has reasserted all 
his old influence with something more even than his old 
authority. Formerly, his greatest speeches were made not in 
the House of Commons, but before great popular audiences, 
where he felt freer from the annoying restraints of Parliamentary 
convention and criticism. But during this Session, it has hap- 
pened that the nature of the particular questions at issue has 
liberated Mr. Bright from the consciousness at least of conven- 
tional restrictions, and revived in him a good deal of the lofty 
scorn of his earlier days. He has seen in the Pharisaism of 
the clique which attempted to make Mr. Bradlaugh a 
stumbling-block for Mr. Gladstone,—in the cynicism of the 
landowners who profess to represent the agricultural interest, 
and really care more for their own sport than they do for the 
very existence of the farmers,—and in the wilful shortsighted- 
ness of the Ecclesiastical party which chooses to regard the 
Churchyard as commanding, in a political sense, access to the 
Church,—a kind of perversity towards which contempt is, to 
him, the only natural attitude ; and he has expressed that con- 
tempt with a power that will leave its mark on the politics of 
many generations. 


TOPICS 


The first great speech made by Mr. Bright this Session was 
that in which, not unnaturally, he gave so much offence to 
those who could not see behind the scenes,—by suggesting 
that the opposition to Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission proceeded 
from a state of mind, and perhaps, too, from a state of 
society, less really Christian, whatever it might be in name, 
than even the class opinion which favoured Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
election. ‘Do you suppose that in times past the Founder of 
Christianity required an oath in this House to defend the 
religion which he founded? Do you suppose, now, that 
the Supreme Ruler of the world can be interested in the fact 
that one man comes to this table, and takes his name,— 
it may be often in yain,—and another is permitted to 
make an affirmation reyverently and honestly in which 
his name is not included? But one thing is essential for 


us, the House of Commons representing the English people, 
which is to maintain, as far as we can, the great principle of 
freedom,—freedom of political action and freedom of con- 
SCIENCE, « . 6 ss Now, my belief is that throughout the whole 
of the great boroughs of the kingdom you will find the 
working-classes taking part, not with the House of Commons 











in excluding Mr. Bradlaugh, but with those who wish him tg 
be permitted to make the affirmation. I am of that Opinion 
myself. To a large extent, the working-poople of this count, 
do not care any more for the dogmas of Christianity than the 
upper classes care for the practice of that religion. I wish 
from my heart that it were otherwise...... Honourable 
Members opposite will, I dare say, represent to themselves ang 
to others that they are the advocates of religion, of orthodoxy, 
of decency, and I know not what. Iam here as the defender 
of what I believe to be the principles of the Constitution, of 
the freedom of the Constituencies to elect, and of the 
freedom of the elected to sit in Parliament. That freedom, 
which has been so hardly won, I do not believe the House of 
Commons will endeavour to wrest from our constituencies, know. 
ing by what slow steps we have reached the point we have now 
attained ; and I do not believe that, on the recommendation of 
the honourable Member for Portsmouth, they will turn back,and 
deny the principles which have been so dear to them.” The 
scorn with which throughout this speech Mr. Bright treated the 
continual bursts of interruption, the ironical emphasis with 
which he contrasted the recommendation of the honourable 
Member for Portsmouth with the principle of freedom of con- 
science, the haughty contempt with which he referred to the 
conventionalities and decorums that were making a mockery of 
religion under the name of an apology for religion, were singu- 
larly refreshing, in a Parliament in whieh a decorum that has 
no piety in it has played so large a part. But through- 
out that speech you could hardly recall for a moment 
that Mr. Bright is a Minister charged with a great 
official responsibility. He was simply a man _ pouring 
out the revulsion of his own feelings against a small party 
which he believed to be taking advantage of a hollow pre- 
tence to embarrass far higher-minded politicians than 
themselves; he was asserting the absolute right of freedom 
of conscience, even where that freedom was associated 
with repulsive cynical negations, and still more repul- 
sive practical morality. It was the same, the other day, 
in his attacks on Mr. Chaplin and Lord Elcho, in relation to 
the Game-laws. You forgot the Minister altogether. You 
saw only the old tribune of the people, scornful of poor 
pretences, and indignant against selfish privilege. And even 
on Thursday, in his defence of the Burials Bill, as a 
measure which attempted to do justice to the feelings 
of Dissenters, without endangering the Church at all, in 
the scorn with which he spoke of the University of Oxford, 
as noted for “ dead languages and undying prejudices,” the old 
Adam broke out again. 

Mr. Bright is often great in counsel, but he is much 
greater in defiance. He cannot merge himself in any class or 
any committee. Sometimes he scoffs even at the middle- 
class, with whose interests he certainly has most sympathy, 
though he has none with the hesitating manner in which they 
take their cue from the great. Often he dares the aristocracy 
to resist justice. Now and then, he pours his scorn on what he 
thinks the unreasonable prepossessions of the working-class. 
But like Milton’s Satan, if he speaks at all, he is always great, 
and always in opposition. He cannot speak to show the ad- 
vantages of what he admires. He is only kindled by the mean- 
ness, or the pettiness, or the insolence of what he opposes. 
You never remember that he is in possession of authority, 
that he is in power ;—all his great personal power being of the 
nature of capacity for onslaught or resistance. But he certainly 
towers high among the comparatively puny race of modern poli- 
ticians ; and he has done the men of 1880 areal service, in re- 
viving for them so vividly the memories of that great movement 
of forty years ago in which even he “ was not the foremost.” 





THE WAY OUT OF THE CANDAHAR SCRAPE, 


HE plan just adopted in Afghanistan strikes us as singu- 
larly bold and able. If it is Lord Ripon’s, Englishmen 

need not doubt that he will keep India safe ; and if it is Sir 
Donald Stewart’s, as Lord Hartington seemed to imply, he has 
added, by a great political stroke, to his military reputation. 
In any case, it is Lord Hartington who has accepted it, and on 
him that responsibility will rest. The problem presented to the 
Government by the defeat near Kushk-i-Nakhud was one of 
almost insoluble complexity. It was simply impossible to stop 
in Eastern Afghanistan. It is of no use being mealy-mouthed 
about the matter now, for every one knows that what with 
the state of the regiments, the intense dislike of both Euro- 
pean and Sepoys to the service, and the exhaustion of baggage 
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a 
animals, especially camels, in Northern India, it was indispen- 
sable to stop the war for aterm, even if we had at the 
end of it to recommence afresh. We must either have sent 
forward 10,000 fresh European effectives, denuding India of 
garrisons to get them ; or we must have risked a disaster before 
which General Burrows’s unlucky muddle would have seemed 
insignificant. It was, moreover, indispensable to keep faith 
with Abdurrahman Khan, whose hold over his countrymen is 
mainly derived from their belief that he can induce the 
British to withdraw their troops. At the same time, it was im- 
possible to abandon the garrison of Candahar, or to allow Ayoub 
Khan to pose as a Prince who had defeated the British in battle. 
Some plan was wanted which would enable Sir Donald Stewart 
to leave Cabul at once, and yet reconquer Candahar ; and the 
Government or Sir Donald hit upon a very bold one,—to 
send home all force that could be spared through the Khyber, 
while using the most mobile portion of the army to rescue Canda- 
har from the Cabul side. The march is long, 313 miles, or say a 
month of steady advance, with no rear-guard, no communica- 
tions, no local supplies, and possibly an army to be overthrown 
en route ; but it is quite possible, for it has been done by Sir 
Donald Stewart,—and if it is done successfully, the British will 
be in this position. They will have quitted Cabul, as they 
said they would. They will have let go the wolf they have 
got by the ears, and have retired on that side within their 
own impregnable border, which, so long as they hold Ali Musjid, 
cannot be so much as approached. They will have made Abdur- 
rahman Khan, at present their ally, safe for a time, he having, 
in Afghan imagination, cleared Cabul of white men; and they 
have directed against Ayoub Khan a nearly irresistible force, 
which for every two miles it marches against him is marching 
one mile nearer towards home, the withdrawal of a large and 
victorious army from Candahar being, while the Khan of 
Khelat is faithful, comparatively easy. Of course, there is 
danger in the plan, as there would be in any other, for General 
Roberts will be for nearly a month marching into space; but 
unless he is defeated in a pitched battle he must arrive at last, 
—and once arrived, the problem will have been solved trium- 
phantly. Cabul will have been evacuated and Candahar re- 
vindicated, and yet the subsequent policy of the Government 
will be free. It can keep Candahar—if it is mad enough to 
retain an outpost which will perpetually embroil it in Central 
Asian politics, and cost it two millions a year in incidental 
expenses, for the Helmund must be fortified, and a line of 
forts maintained, on the Eastern side of the province—or 
resign Candahar, and regard the second Afghan war as what 
it was,—a baddream. In either case, too, it will be freed of its 
imbecile puppet, the Wali, who has failed altogether to per- 
form his side of the contract. Weare not bound to protect 
a ruler whose notion of ruling is to seek our protection in a 
fort, while his army helps an invader to besiege it and us. 

The course adopted was the more bold, because it could be 
so easily misrepresented at home. The notion of a true 
Jingo, as we see from the talk in the House of Commons, 
is that it is always right for an army to go forward, even 
if its cantonments are behind it and a precipice in front, 
and the British public is very apt to take the same view. 
Nothing is easier in this country than to describe a retreat 
from an untenable position to an impregnable one as a 
timorous flight, and of course Lord Hartington is an object of 
obloquy for sanctioning such a course. The Tory statesmen 
ask if he knows what he is about, the gadfly party spring with 
malignant buzz at a fresh victim, and the Tory Press flings 
about wordy denunciations of Radical rashness and cowardice. 
Lord Hartington must have expected all that in accepting the 
plan, and it adds to his credit for nerve in supporting 
his lieutenant in a policy which should succeed, and if it suc- 
ceeds, will secure at a blow all the very various results of 
which the nation is desirous. He has, in fact, shown the first 
qualification of a statesman, the ability to run a great risk for 
a great end, even though, while running it, he encounters also 
4 deafening clamour of reprobation. He need not be afraid of 
the result upon the public mind. Even if Sir F. Roberts, 
for the first time, should fail, and should find himself 
stranded before he reaches Candahar for want of sup- 
Plies, General Phayre will by that time have an army 
with which to advance to his relief; and the British 
people can distinguish between a daring course adopted for 
a definite and adequate end, and a risky policy adopted for 
show, and sure to be sterile, even if successful beyond all pre- 
cedent. The notion of evacuating all Afghanistan over the 
body of Ayoub Khan—for that, in brief, is what the new 
policy amounts to—is thoroughly bold and sagacious ; and, if 





it fails, will none the less stamp its author as a man of courage 
and resource. We do not believe it will fail. 





LORD GRANVILLE ON OUR EASTERN POLICY. 


HE pro-Turkish newspapers are jubilant over the tone of the 
French Press with regard to Greece. They observe with 
delight the indications of French coolness towards the policy 
which M. Waddington initiated, and which, so long as Great 
Britain turned a cold shoulder to it, France pressed with 
much earnestness; and they consider that in this vacillation 
of France we see the beginning of the end of “European 
concert.” They tell us that M. Gambetta’s Hellenizing tenden- 
cies are diminishing his great popularity in France; that 
France is alarmed at the prospect of getting embroiled in a 
question which interests her so little as the strengthening of 
Greece at the cost of Turkey ; and that sooner than be involved 
in any joint responsibility for settling the Turkish Question by 
force of arms, France would sacrifice even M. Gambetta, and 
place herself in the hands of statesmen who would insist on 
reserving her resources for issues in which France is 
immediately and primarily interested. This momentary tum 
in the tide of French public opinion is, of course, highly 
satisfactory to those journalists who wish to bring about a 
similar turn in the tide of English public opinion, and in 
the end, a secession one by one of the Great Powers from that 
concert of Europe which can alone completely overawe Turkey, 
without endangering a great war. And to all who think thus, 
we recommend the study of Lord Granville’s speech of Monday 
last in the House of Lords. Lord Stanley of Alderley, who 
is, as every one knows, a most active partisan of the decom- 
posing Empire of the Sultan, had appealed to Lord Granville 
to say whether, considering our own troubles in Afghanistan, 
and the unpopularity in Mahommedan India of our attacking 
the Porte to compel her to give up territory to Greece, he 
was prepared to choose such a time as the present for initiating 
a policy of gunpowder, not only not on behalf of British 
interests, but in opposition to them. Lord Granville’s reply 
was very much such a reply as we venture to say M. Gam- 
betta would make, to any one who challenged the wisdom of 
France in lending her authority to the policy to which the 
British Government is committed. Lord Granville replied that 
the Turkish Question is one which must entail danger, and 
very serious danger, on Europe in any case. If Turkey is to 
be left alone, to excite, first, rebellion in one quarter, and next, 
interference in another, there will not be a single great Power 
of Europe that will not have its interests imperilled. It may 
be true that we are not in a position just now to risk anything 
needlessly, but is it risking anything needlessly,—is it not, on 
the contrary, reducing the risk we must necessarily incur to a 
minimum,—to get all the Great Powers of Europe to concur 
in any one line of action with regard to Turkey which shall 
avoid mutual jealousies, and leave it in the power of no 
State to say that its interests have been overruled to subserve 
the interests of the others? Lord Granville did not underrate 
the difficulty of securing such a concert, but he pointed out 
that in the face of a peril so great as that of a scramble for 
the remains of the Turkish Empire, if disorder and decay 
were permitted to proceed, it was very much indeed to 
the interests of the European Powers to come to a clear 
understanding with each other, and to co-operate in any 
policy they might be able to agree upon. If that could be 
achieved, it would not be a Quixotic and dangerous course 
to take our fair share in such a policy, even to the extent 
of insisting on its adoption by the Porte, but, on the con- 
trary, the nearest thing to a policy of self-insurance we 
could adopt. While England is merely engaged in carrying 
out, in conjunction with all the other Powers, the will of 
Europe, she cannot be earning the animosity of Europe, and 
she is avoiding the peril of an insulated course. If, then, 
she has to choose between incurring the danger which a 
scramble for Turkey in Europe would certainly cause, and 
the comparative safety of acting with all Europe to enforce a 
settlement on which all Europe is agreed, she will choose the 
latter. Nay, the same principle applies even to Turkey in 
Asia, so far as the Powers can be got to agree. Mr. Goschen 
has, said Lord Granville, reported that in relation to Armenia, 
the Powers, so far as they are represented in Constantinople, 
have come to what is very nearly a final agreement as to the 
policy to be pursued. If that understanding is completed, 
and is approved by the Governments whose ambassadors are 
thus mutually agreed, it will involve far less peril for each 
of the European Governments to accept its share of the re 
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sponsibility for enforcing on the Porte the decision arrived at, 
than to leave the Armenian disorders to blaze out into a con- 
flagration, the necessity of extinguishing which must bring 
some single Government into the field in a manner to excite 
the jealousies of all the others. In an emergency of this kind, 
to shrink back from our share of the exertion and responsi- 
bility would, as Lord Granville implied, be not only pusil- 
lanimous, but shortsighted. We should be pleading our 
Indian difficulties as an excuse for making our general position 
worse. For how would the prospects of peace in India be 
improved by having a general scramble for the Turkish posses- 
sions in Europe, and another general scramble for the Turkish 
possessions in Asia, going on amongst the European and Asiatic 
Powers, neither of which scrambles could possibly end in 
any result which would not deliver a heavy blow to British 
influence? The assumption of those who fancy that if we 
let Turkey alone we run into no danger ourselves, is an utterly 
false and futile assumption, the very opposite of the truth. 

And we believe that if M. Gambetta were challenged as to the 
policy of France in relation to Greece, he would make a reply 
precisely similar in effect. In the case of France, the danger, 
of course, is not to her possessions in the East, so much as her 
position in the West. Doubtless, her interest in not being 
dragged into unnecessary war concerning the succession to the 
Ottoman Empire, is even greater than ours. If we are over- 
burdened in India, France is still more heavily burdened at 
home. She cannot afford to be betrayed into weakening wars. 
But what is the best security against such a risk? It is, of 
course, to prevent any misunderstanding arising from which-a 
great European war would emerge. Where is there any risk 
of such a misunderstanding, like that springing out of the un- 
settled questions still resulting from the Congress of Berlin ¢ 
If France can help to bring about concert on these questions, 
she will stave off indefinitely danger to herself. If the concert 
fails owing to any indifference of hers, a dozen questions will 
spring up at once on which Germany and Russia may come to 
a serious quarrel, when it will be incumbent at once upon 
France either to take the side of Russia prematurely, and before 
she is at all disposed to risk her own tranquillity, or else to incur 
the great danger of allowing the only European counter- 
weight to Germany to be crushed without striking a blow in 
defence of it. Is this what France can desire? And if not, what 
can be so clearly the interest of France as to do all in her 
power to bring about a common understanding among the 
Powers of Europe ; and not only a common understanding, but 
a loyal co-operation in enforcing the results of that common 
understanding on the chaotic empire of the Porte ? 

Hobart Pasha maintains that the enlargement of the fron- 
tier of Greece by the Powers at Berlin cannot lead to peace ; 
that it is a mere robbery of Turkey—for, though he would 
not have scrupled at all to rob Bulgaria for the sake of Greece, 
Bulgaria who has not yet had and abused the opportunity 
of self-government—he scruples very much to deprive Turkey 
of any part of that territory which she has so long left to the 
tender mercies of brigands. But Hobart Pasha, if he had been 


a power in the world at the time that the kingdom of Greece |- 
“Disraeli succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Premier in 1874, received 


was first constituted, would have, in all probability, protested 
furiously against its being so constituted at all. And clearly, 
he would have been opposed to giving it that which all the 
greatest statesmen of the day thought essential to its real 
independence, though subsequently they were ill-advised enough 
to acquiesce in a boundary that gave Greece no fair chance. 
The truth is that the only way of administering to the bank- 
rupt estate of Turkey so as to open some fair prospect of future 
improvement, is for the Powers to transfer from the rule of 
Turkey what Turkey has proved herself, and is still proving 
herself, wholly unable or wholly unwilling to rule; and no 
Power is so well entitled, either by her history or by her own 
domestic achievements, or, again, by her reasonableness when 
Europe speaks, to a considerable enlargement of territory as 
Greece. As Turkey in Europe is confessedly “in liquidation,” and 
the only choice is between handing over new districts to a Power 
already in existence, which has shown its competence, and con- 
stituting a new self-governing State like Roumelia; and as it is 
a matter of the first importance to the European equilibrium 
for Greece to be sufficiently enlarged to secure her adequate 
resources and full independence, there can be no better policy 
than so to strengthen Greece, even though a few Mahommedan 
districts should be included in Greece,—and it would be im- 
possible to exclude all,—as to make her stability and resources 
adequate to the part she has to play. So long as the Powers 
are agreed, Turkey, as Hobart Pasha admits, cannot resist; and 
it is certain that she cannot fairly complain of injustice be- 





i 
cause a territory which she has never known how to govem 
is taken away from her, and given to a State which has madg 
great and unbroken progress in the art of civil government 
Of course, the Powers of Europe are exercising a very unusual 
prerogative in thus cutting and carving States. They worg 
compelled to do it before, when Greece sprang into existence. 
and they cannot do better now than correct the serious errop 
which they made then. The exercise of these unusual powerg 
is necessary whenever old Governments so completely lose the 
art of government as to constitute, by their very pretence to 
govern, a danger, instead of a safeguard. But neither England, 
nor Russia, nor Germany, nor Austria, nor France, nor Ital 
can see with indifference the continuance of the chaos jy 
Turkey in Europe ; and so long as these Powers, following the 
best counsels they can get, agree in the mode in which they 
propose to redeem portions of the South-East of Europe ang 
parts of Asia from this chaos, they will all find their interegt 
in compelling Turkey to accept their mandate, and in lend. 
ing each other frankly the requisite means for a joint act of 
compulsion. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 


T is the fashion in certain quarters to deride Mr. Gladstone's 
ignorance of and indifference to foreign politics. He is 
credited by these critics with classic sympathies for the Greeks, 
and is supposed to have cherished, during the last four years, 
a passionate interest in the various members of the great Slay 
race. But, with these two insignificant exceptions, the wide 
and diversified field of foreign politics is assumed to be a 
terra incognita to Mr. Gladstone,—a department of statesman. 
ship which has no attraction for him, and with respect to 
which his knowledge is both narrow and superficial. And 
this depreciatory estimate is commonly made still more effec 
tive by contrasting it with the unusual knowledge and sagacity 
of Lord Beaconsfield. It is difficult even to guess the origin 
of this myth, for a myth it certainly is. The simple truth is 
that there are few statesmen of our time who have always 
taken so keen an interest in foreign politics as Mr. Gladstone; 
fewer still whose knowledge of foreign politics is at once so 
large and so accurate; and fewest of all, perhaps, among 
English politicians, who have exercised so much influence 
on the politics of Europe during the last thirty years, and 
whose views have been so much justified by events. The 
question is one which can be tested by facts easily ace 
cessible to anybody who cares to verify his own impres- 
sions on the subject. It will probably be admitted that 
the formation of the Italian Kingdom, the Franco-Ger- 
man war resulting in the unity of Germany on the one 
hand and the establishment of a French Republic on the 
other, and the development of the Eastern Question whick 
issued from the events of 1876, are, on the whole, the three 
most important facts in the foreign politics of Europe during 
the last thirty years. What part was played in each of them 
by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield respectively ¢ 
An Englishman, who chanced to be in Rome when Mr. 


from two opposite quarters in the course of one day a remarkable 


-testimony to the extraordinary influence of Mr. Gladstone in 
Italian politics. 


He had an interview with a leading Roman 
Cardinal on the morning of the day on which Mr. Disraeli had 
begun to form his Cabinet. His Eminence expressed much satis- 
faction at the supersession of Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Disraeli, 
and proceeded to explain his reasons, “We greatly 
admire Mr. Gladstone,’ he said, “for his personal char- 
acter and great gifts. But he is not a Catholic; and, 
moreoyer, it is to him we attribute all our own misfor- 
tunes. Yes,” he continued, on noticing the surprise of his 
visitor, “it was Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet in 1851 that 
destroyed the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. He it was that 
made Cavour and Garibaldi possible. To him, even more than 
to Cavour, we are indebted for an Italian kingdom. The 
unity of Italy has paved the way for the unity of Germany; 
and you know what that has brought us to.” On the evening 
of that day the Cardinal’s English visitor happened to meet at 
dinner a Neapolitan nobleman and a member of the Italian 
Government of the day (Minghetti’s). Both deplored the fall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and the reason they gave was 
that, next to Cavour, Mr. Gladstone was Italy’s greatest bene- 
factor. It was his letters to Lord Aberdeen, they asserted, that 
gave its death-blow to the Bourbon regime, and prepared the way 
for Cavour’s policy. All this may seem exaggerated now; but 
it will so seem only to those who do not remember or have not read 
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of the extraordinary sensation produced throughout the civilised 
orld by Mr. Gladstone’s scathing exposure. Lord Palmer- 
ston, who was Foreign Secretary at the time, communicated a 
copy of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet officially to every Court in 
Burope, and the stone thus set rolling did not rest till it 
prought down with a crash the whole system of despotism 
which oppressed the life and limbs of Italy like a paralysing 
nightmare. Soon after the publication of his Letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone published an English translation of 
Farini’s “Stato Romano,” which he followed up (in 1852) with 
an elaborate article on Italian politics in the Kdinburgh 
Review. Even at that date Mr. Gladstone foretold the 
impending downfall of the Pope’s temporal power, to be fol- 
Jowed by # regenerated and unified Italy. It is easy now to 
gay that facts were tending so strongly in that direction, that 
no great foresight was required to tell the issue. To contem- 
politicians facts did not seem at all to point to the 
downfall of the temporal power or the advent of an Italian 
kingdom. In a foot-note appended to the republication of 
his article on Farini last year Mr. Gladstone says :—* At 
the date of this article most of those in England who 
were friendly to the Italian cause contended only for local 
freedom and reforms in the several States. ‘The Italians 
had already learned to see what was hid from our eyes. I 
remember that, as late as 1854, Manin came to this country, 
and could not persuade even Lord Palmerston that the unity 
of Italy was the true basis for reform.” Mr, Gladstone was 
probably himself, at that time, the only Englishman who 
understood the strength and tendencies of the forces which 
were at work, to a great extent silently and invisibly, through- 
out Italy. Andit was fortunate for Italy that when the hour 
of her redemption struck, in the beginning of 1859, a Cabinet 
had just come into office in England of which Mr. Gladstone was 
aleading member. Noone, indeed, who has a tolerable know- 
ledge of the facts will doubt that, for the last forty years, no 
Englishman has even approached Mr. Gladstone in knowledge of 
theinternal condition, aspirations, and potentialities of the Italian 
ple ; and many of the Italians themselves are the first to in- 
sist that, next to Cavour, no one single person has done so much 
for the cause of Italian unity as Mr. Gladstone. How stands, in 
thisrespect, the record of Mr. Gladstone’s great rival? Itmay be 
told in a very few words. We cannot remember a passage in 
any of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches or writings which shows an 
intelligent conception of the real condition of affairs in Italy, 
or a gleam of prescience as to their future development. The 
full weight of English influence, so far as the Government of 
the day could direct and represent it, was thrown by Mr. Dis- 
raeli in 1858-9 into the scale of Austrian domination against 
the cause of Italian freedom. And in a deliberately prepared 
speech on foreign policy in 1864 Mr. Disraeli insisted that the 
temporal power of the Pope was a necessary ingredient in 
that political fiction, the Balance of Power. 

The incidents of the Franco-German war are so fresh in the 
memory of every one, that a few words will suffice to describe 
the line taken by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli respectively. 
Mr. Gladstone declined to discuss whether it was the French 
or Prussian Government that first broached the project of 
sacrificing to its ambition the independence of Belgium. But 
he summoned both those Governments to sign, together with 
England, a treaty guaranteeing, by force of arms, the inde- 
pendence which each accused the other of menacing. And 
meanwhile he asked Parliament for a vote of credit to enable 
him to enforce his policy. The belligerent Powers signed the 
treaty, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government observed an impar- 
tial neutrality throughout the war. Thus was the independ- 
ence of Belgium secured, without brag or bluster, or any vulgar 
appeal to the fighting propensities of the British public,— 
propensities which have always more need of the curb than of 
the spur. But the policy was far too tame for the taste of 
Mr, Disraeli, and he impeached it, in a great speech in which 
he propounded, as an alternative policy, a fantastic scheme of 

armed neutrality,” which would infallibly have dragged 
England into the conflict, and probably resulted in a general 

uropean war. A comparison of the speeches delivered by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli on that occasion, read in the 
light, of subsequent events, must convince even the most 
sceptical that it was not Mr. Disraeli who then exhibited a 
statesmanlike mastery of the question. 
_ itis generally supposed that Mr. Gladstone’s study of, and 
interest in, the Eastern Question date from the autumn of 
1876. Passages might “be produced from his writings which 
show that he interested himself in that question before some 
of his critics were born. But let us take a more modern illus- 





tration. In the year 1858 there was a movement in Roumania 
for the political union of the two principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Their union was strongly opposed by Austria 
and Turkey, and a European Congress met in Paris to discuss 
the question. The late Lord Derby was in office, with Mr. 
Disraeli as Leader of the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, 
who was then an independent Member, moved, in an eloquent 
and comprehensive speech, an address to the Crown in favour 
of the union of the Danubian Principalities. He warned the 
House that the next time Russia made war on the Sultan 
there was very little chance of her being checked by an Anglo- 
French or any other alliance. Alliances of that sort were only 
temporary expedients. which could not interpose a permanent 
check between Russia and Constantinople. The true barrier 
was a rampart of free States, which would value their freedom 
too much to endure absorption into the Russian Empire. 
* There is no barrier like the breasts of freemen.” People 
laughed at the idea of a rampart of Roumanian warriors, and 
the laugh was repeated on the eve of the day on which a 
Roumanian army exhibited itself on the heights of Plevna 
as the equal in gallantry of any army in Europe. 
Mr. Gladstone’s keener instinct enabled him to judge more 
accurately. ‘It is true,” he said, “that the people of these 
Principalities are not accustomed to take part in the military 
operations of Europe; but the Americans, when the War of 
Independence broke out, were not a military nation, yet they 
proved themselves more than a match for your well-trained 
and disciplined armies. If you want to oppose an obstacle to 
Russia, arm those people with freedom, and with the vigour 
and prosperity that freedom brings.” It may be retorted that 
in the late war the Roumanians, so far from presenting their 
breasts as a barrier against Russia, sent an army to co-operate 
with her troops. The answeris that Roumania wished to be in- 
dependent, and therefore formed an alliance with the only Power 
which offered her that boon. It must not be forgotten, more- 
over, that before making an alliance with Russia the Roumanian 
Government offered to defend its neutrality, if the signatories 
of the Treaty of Paris would promise to shield it ; and it was 
after the refusal of all of them that Roumania accepted the 
alliance with Russia. Such was Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
with regard to Moldo-Wallachia in 1858. How did 
it fare in Parliament? It fared as his more recent policy 
on the Eastern Question fared before that tribunal. Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Palmerston denounced it and combined against it, and 
Mr. Gladstone was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
Within a year, however, the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
was vindicated by the stern logic of facts, and accepted by the 
whole of Europe. We are now witnessing a similar revindica- 
tion. Those parts of the Treaty of Berlin which promise to 
endure are laid down on the lines of the policy recommended 
by Mr. Gladstone in the autumn of 1876. In so far as the 
Treaty of Berlin has run counter to that policy, it has proved 
a failure. In short, there has been no great debate on foreign 
policy in Parliament for the last forty years in which Mr. 
Gladstone has not taken part, and with respect to which the 
part he has taken has not been justified by the course of events. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE FARMERS 


ee is nothing quainter than the sort of indignation 

which the Tories seem to feel at the Liberals doing any- 
thing that shall supplant them in the counties. They seem to 
regard it as a kind of meanness on the part of the Liberal 
Leaders to attempt anything which may incline the 
farmers to look favourably on Liberalism, though there was 
always the most indignant assertion on the part of the Tories 
that they were the true friends of the artisan, and that 
nothing was more legitimate than a Conservative Association 
of artisans in our great towns. We are not aware that the 
Liberals ever disputed the right of Tories to legislate in any 
sense likely to corroborate this view. Indeed, when Sir 
Richard Cross dealt in a reasonable spirit with the law affect- 
ing breaches of contracts between masters and workmen, 
he was heartily supported by the Liberal Party and the 
Liberal Pres:. Political parties are not bands of spiteful 
children, too full of petty rivalry to care for any change for 
the better which may redound to the credit of their antagonists. 
Even as a matter of mere self-interest it will do the Tories no 
good, and may do them much harm, to be heard complaining 
of the Liberals for consulting the interests of the farmers, as 
if in doing so the Liberals were bribing the soldiers of the 
enemy to desert. What is Parliament elected for, but to re- 
present fully the true interests of all classes? It may be, and 
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we think it is, to the discredit of the Liberals that they have so 
long neglected the true interests of the Farmers. It is a mis- 
take, upon which we have again and again preached political 
homilies in vain. But it is very much to their credit 
that they have found out that mistake at last. There is 
nothing Liberal in siding with the towns against the country, 
any more than there is anything Conservative in siding 
with the country against the towns. True Liberalism 
consists in fully developing the liberty and resources of both, 
just as true Conservatism consists in adhering to the his- 
torical privileges and traditions of both. We can conceive 
nothing more childish than the anger with which the Con- 
servatives receive legislative proposals which they know that they 
themselves ought to have made in the interest of the tenant- 
farmer. They were aware that the long succession of bad seasons 
had put English agriculture on its mettle. It is even now a 
question whether a fourth deficient harvest will not drive a 
great many more tenant-farmers into exile. Such a time as 
this is not the moment to stickle about political etiquettes. 
If the Liberals can outdo the Conservatives in securing a new 
chance for the farmers, the Tories ought both to feel and express 
satisfaction. It is acting in a worse temper than that of the man 
who would not save another from drowning because he had 
never been introduced to him, to object to your opponent’s rescu- 
ing your friend from that fate, on the ground that no 
formal introduction hal given him the right to interfere. It is 
bad enough to put the etiquettes between yourself and the good 
actions you might do, It is even worse to make them the 
excuse for forbidding another to doa good action which, in 
spite of those etiquettes, he is attempting to do. 

The real reason why Mr. Chaplin and his friends are so 
bitter against a measure the object of which is to cancel 
contracts very dangerous to English agriculture, and, therefore, 
contrary to public interest, is not, of course, that it will pro- 
mote most materially the interests of the tenant-farmer, but 
that it will limit most materially the sporting pleasures of the 
landlord. Mr. Chaplin calls the Hares and Rabbits Bill the 
sort of measure you might have expected from a “ Cabinet of 
confiscation ;” but what he really objects to is the restraint 
imposed on a single class, and only on the pleasures of that 
class : he has no sympathy at all for the confiscation which 
the present state of the law imposes on another class,—and not 
on its pleasures, but on the most absolute interests of that 
class. The present is a “* Cabinet of confiscation,” because it 
proposes to put an end to the power of the landlord, after he 
has let a farm, to rob his tenant of all the profit which he might 
derive from the occupancy. What is proposed is to confiscate 
a few of the landlords’ pleasures, in order that the most 
essential of the tenants’ interests may be confiscated no longer. 
And that is just what the Squires cannot endure. It is Con- 
servative apparently to prefer the pleasures of the squire to the 
interests of the farmer. It is illiberal to think of the hampered 
men of business first, and of the imperious men of pleasure after- 
wards. The Liberals think very differently. They think busi- 
ness should come first and pleasure afterwards. They regard 
arrangements intended to facilitate sport, as inferior in every 
way to arrangements intended to protect and increase the 
productiveness of the soil. They regard the reserved rights 
of the owners of the surplus produce as very secondary indeed 
to the original rights of the owners of the capital who sow 
the crop. And they declare that the Liberal party, who have 
always stood up for the poorer and more laborious classes 
when their rights were invaded by the richer and more leisured 
classes, are especially called upon, in a season of great difficulty 
to the farmer, when he is pressed close alike by competition 
abroad and by inclement weather at home, to remove the 
heaviest of the artificial burdens with which the farmer is 
handicapped. 

What, however, the Conservatives who so much resent the 
Liberal intervention in this matter seem chiefly to accuse us 
of, is not exactly of intervening where the Tories had a 
monopoly of intervention, so much as of intervening for 
the purpose of catching votes, and not for the purpose 
of doing good. Well, that charge certainly cannot be 
brought against this journal, which has always advo- 
cated this kind of legislation during series of years when 
there appeared to be no sort of chance of getting the farmer's 
vote, and our only hope was to deserve it,—that is, to redeem 
our party from the discredit of representing the interests of 
only some of the largest classes in the nation, to the exclusion 
cf the interests of others. But even admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the Liberals at present may have the votes of the 
farmers not less, or even more, at heart than the true interests 





i 
of the farmers, and what then? Is not the Representative system 
contrived on purpose to make politicians consult the interests 
of the people, on the ground that in no other way can the 
successtully secure their votes? Which of us can distinguish 
where party feeling ends, and sincere desire for the interests of 
the people begins? Will it be said that when Mr. Disrag}j 
undertook the “education” of his party on the question of 
Reform, he had only the interests of the people at heart, ang 
the votes of the masses not at all? Will it be argued that 
when the late Lord Derby consented “ to dish the Whigs,” he 
was thinking only of the good of the State, and not in the 
least of the votes of the householders? Politics is nothing 
but the art of compelling, as far as possible, the desire for power 
to seek its gratification by using those means which will con. 
fer most benefit on the people at large. And no man can 
ever know, except so far as he really guesses the secrets of 
individual character, how much party statesmen do from pure 
patriotic feeling, and how much from the hope of gaining popu. 
larity. Inthe present case, we do not believe the lower motive 
to have been the chief compelling power, and for this reason, that 
if it had been, more use would have been made of it for party 
purposes at the general election. Yet, in point of fact, noone 
had heard much of either the repeal of the Malt-tax or the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill,—though Lord Hartington did make 
some brief reference to the former in his election speeches,— 
till the general election was well over, and the immense majority 
gained. We believe, indeed, that the Liberal statesmen 
took up these measures to benefit farmers in this fragmentary 
Session, fora very sufficient and very praiseworthy reason,—be- 
cause they saw a very industrious and very hard-pressed class 
toiling painfully on under a great load of special disadvantages, 
and saw that of two of these disadvantages they might be re. 
lieved, and that there could be no more timely opportunity for 
so relieving them. In that impression we are sure that the 
Liberal statesmen were right ; and that never was there a more 
characteristically Liberal duty undertaken than the duty of 
liberating these hardly-pressed men from such of ‘ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune” as it is in the power of 
statesmen to ward off, 





THE BOURNEMOUTH CASE, 


[ is certainly significant that a case of such common occur: 

rence as the replacement of an incumbent of decided 
views in one direction by an incumbent of equally decided 
views in another direction should have caused so much excites 
ment as that which has followed upon the presentation of Dr. 
Ryan to St. Peter’s, Bournemouth. The patron, Sir George 
Meyrick, seems to have been free from blame in the matter. 
He has an undoubted legal right to present any one he 
chooses, and he is presumably prevented by conscientious 
scruples from presenting a clergyman who will consult the 
wishes of the congregation as regards the character of the 
services. Granting that he felt compelled to thrust a man of 
the opposite school down their throats, he has made a careful 
and even a good choice. Nor does the conduct of the pre 
sentee seem to be open to blame. Dr. Ryan probably takes 
the same view of Sir George Meyrick’s obligations as Sir 
George Meyrick himself takes, and when a man is asked to 
help another in the discharge of a difficult and important 
duty, he may fairly think himself bound to consent. Yet, 
though no one is to blame, the injury done to the congregation 
is undoubted. They will be deprived of services which they 
have long valued, and probably be driven from a church which 
many of them have helped to build. As the law stands, a con- 
gregation passes with a benefice, just as in the days of slavery 
negroes passed with an estate, and the only thing which marks 
off their case from that of others is that they have not sub- 
mitted in silence. On the 31st of July they addressed one 
protest to the Bishop of Winchester and another to Sir George 
Meyrick, in both of which they submitted that though the 
appointment of Dr. Ryan is unquestionably legal, it is neither 
equitable nor morally just. To Sir George Meyrick they 
further represented that, by insisting on the nomination, he 
will «endanger the rights of all lay patrons,” and “strike a direct 
blow at the interests of the Established Church itself.” Sir @. 


Meyrick appears to have said, in reply, that he had made the best 
appointment he conscientiously could. The Bishop of Winches- 
ter acknowledges that there are faults in the present system of 
patronage, points out that he is powerless to interfere, and exhorts 
the congregation to “ adapt themselves as much as possible to 
changes which are from time to time inevitable.” At present, 
the congregation show very little sign of following this advice. 
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They have observed a day of special intercession for the needs 
of the parish, and brought down a well-known London clergy- 
man to give an address at the “penitential service” which 
prought the day to an end. The circular announcing these 
arrangements disavows the “unreality” of “using language 
of submission, when conscience prompts resistance.” This is 
not an unreality which can fairly be attributed to the congre- 
tion of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth. 

Dr. Littledale, writing in the Guardian, supports, to some 
extent, the opinion we have already expressed, that the remedy 
for such an exercise of patronage as that which has aroused 
all this feeling is not to be looked for in any direct amend- 
ment of the law which regulates presentation to benefices. 
At least, he condemns the two methods of limiting the right 
of presentation which have found most favour. To invest 
the communicants of the parish with a veto on the presenta- 
tion would, as he truly points out, “work to the same bad 
end as the Test and Corporation Acts. Men would communi- 
cate simply to qualify.” As to the merits of a Diocesan Board 
of Patronage, we ourselves know nothing; but Dr. Liitledale 
says that the experience of its working in Ireland has 
convinced him, though ten years ago he was in favour 
of it, that it is the worst possible mode of nomination. 
In point of fact no veto on presentation can be of any avail in 
a case like that of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, unless it virtually 
cancels the patron’s right. It would be easy enough to create 
aright of veto when the nominee is a man of bad character, 
or physically unfit to perform the duties of the post. The 
Bishop of the diocese would be the proper person to interfere 
under these circumstances, because he would be the most 
likely person to interfere with judgment and impartiality. But 
it would be useless to give the Bishop of the diocese a power 
of forbidding an appointment against which nothing can be 
said, except that the theological opinions of the new incumbent 
differ from those of the congregation. The Bishop would be no 
more impartial in such a case than any one else, and besides, 
this impartiality is not what the congregation want. Their 
object is to retain the services they have been used to alto- 
gether unchanged, and the only veto they would care for is one 
which would give them this power. In other words, except 
the patron happens to be a man of like views with themselves, 
they wish the patronage to be transferred from him to them. 

To this plan there are two conclusive objections. First, it 
would be a needlessly sweeping alteration in the law; secondly, 
it would be tantamount to popular election to benefices. An 
alteration of the law of patronage which gave the appointment 
to the congregation in all cases in which their religious opinions 
were different from those held by or attributed to the patron 
would alter the whole status of the Established Church. 
The measure we have several times suggested would exactly 
meet the case. It would leave the status of the Esta- 
blished Church just what it is, and the right of the patron 
just what it is. It would only surround the exercise of 
patronage with additional safeguards,—prohibition to make 
any change in ritual which is distasteful to the congregation, 
except at services which are added to, not substituted 
for, those already in use; and concession of full liberty to 
the congregation either to maintain additional services of 
the kind they like in the church, or to set up a chapel 
of their own, in whieh they can have services such as they 
like, and when they like. ‘There can be no doubt that if the 
Congregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, had these two rights 
secured to them, the bitterness of their irritation against Sir. 
George Meyrick’s exercise of his patronage would be greatly 
mitigated. Some slight approach towards this compromise 
has lately been made in a village church in Yorkshire, where 
the new incumbent, being a High Churchman, uses the ritual 
he prefers at early services, and retains the ritual he finds in 
use at late services. All that we propose is to make arrange- 
ments of this kind compulsory, instead of voluntary, and by 
this Means to secure a fair field and no favour to the various 
parties now existing in the Established Church, and likely, so 
far as we can see, to exist, with even more marked differences, 
80 long as the Church remains established. 





GOD, AND IDEAS OF GOD. 


—D*® CARPENTER, in a letter published three weeks ago, 
: on the 24th of July, maintained with much vigour that 
_ every believer’s God is neither more nor less than his own 
idea of God,” and that growth in religious life is nothing 
in the world but such /growth in man’s own conception of 





moral good as enables him gradually to “project upon 
infinity” a higher and higher conception of himself. In 
two or three remarkable letters which we have since pub- 
lished, especially in that of Mr. Moggridge, published on the 
31st of July, this opinion was challenged, and so limited and 
modified as to be reconciled with a belief with which, in the 
strong form in which Dr. Carpenter stated it, it appeared to 
us to be quite inconsistent—though, of course, in Dr. Car- 
penter’s opinion, it was perfectly consistent with it, and is 
proved to be so by the letter we publish to-day—we mean, 
the belief in the reality and independence of the divine agency. 
For, of course, if God be for us nothing more than our own idea 
of God, there is nothing acting freely upon us from outside our 
own finite understanding which tends to widen and elevate that 
idea,—a conception fatal to true Theism. We were from 
the first very sure that this was not what Dr. Carpenter 
meant. And he now clearly admits, as freely indeed as our 
correspondent of last week, that if a child’s father were 
not something very much above the child’s idea of its 
own father, the child would be very badly off for a father 
indeed. And so, too, the difference between an infinite 
Being whom man only faintly takes in, and man’s faint 
idea of him as “projected on infinity,’ is the whole 
difference between God and Ludwig Feuerbach’s gigantic 
shadow of man. ‘The one is an inexhaustible life, which besets 
us behind and before, and is constantly pressing in on our own, 
so as to compel us to open our hearts wider and wider; the 
other is a notion of our own making, which will only grow as 
we grow and if we grow, and which, in any case, cannot do for 
us anything beyond what in reality we do for ourselves. It is 
all the difference between a living being who is constantly 
helping us to apprehend, what unassisted we could not appre- 
hend, and a philosophic view, which may indeed widen from 
time to time, but only as we get time and leisure and capacity 
to reconsider and extend it. Dr. Carpenter, of course, will say 
that he never for a moment intended to deny that it is God 
himself whose agency modifies and expands our human “ideas ” 
of him, nor that our ideas should always be kept open and 
elastic, so as to be recast at once under every new experience 
which God may provide for us. And we are quite aware, 
as no one doubts Dr. Carpenter’s earnest Theism, that the 
issue between us, momentous as it is, is at bottom rather 
one as to the best form of expressing what we mean, 
than as to the thing itself. But then, sometimes a great 
deal of truth of belief is involved in choosing the best mode 
of expressing our belief. What at one time led physical 
science more astray than the mistaken antithesis between heat 
and cold, heaviness and lightness, as though either of these 
opposites expressed something of a kind essentially antagonistic 
to the other ?—yet this was at bottom an inexact mode of ex- 
pressing actual observation. And so, too, what has led our reli- 
gious life more astray than the notion that God is for each of us 
only what we have recognised him to be, and that the stress 
of our religion, therefore, should be thrown upon clearing up 
our own finite notions of God rather than on practically 
following his mysterious inward guidance, a guidance of 
the true rationale of which even the most lofty intellects can 
give themselves so inadequate an account? The great differ- 
ence, we take it, between the mode of looking at things which 
starts from “the idea of God” formed by each man as if it 
were the equivalent of God himself, and that, on the other 
hand, which recognises that the divine agency is infinitely 
wider and more various in its influences and its pressure 
upon us than anything of which our finite intelligence can 
give an account, is this: that the former tends to a purely self- 
conscious religion, which never takes a step until the mind has 
given itself a clear account of the principles which justify that 
step; while the latter tends to a faith that often goes in advance 
of what it can see, because it believes in a guidance higher than 
the human intellect can at present grasp, and drawing us to- 
wards what the human intellect will creep slowly after, and 
perhaps, for ages more, rather throw doubts upon than verify. 
Of course, it will be said, as it always has been said, that this 
conception of God as acting upon us by a great many more in- 
fluences than we can apprehend or analyse, tends directly to 
fanaticism, pietism, and all kinds of dangerous mysticism. As 
Dr. Carpenter has well pointed out, there is hardly any religious 
mischief going, which has not been justified by insane intuitions 
of divine commands; and, of course, it is no news to anybody 
that those who allow themselves to be guided by influences 
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which they cannot clearly define and explain, are, so far as that 
goes, and ifthey know nothing more of these influences than 
that they cannot explain them, more likely to be guided in 
the wrong direction than in the right. But then no one 
who believes in divine revelation at all, thinks that be- 
cause we are unable clearly to discriminate what it is which 
assures us of the divine hand, there is nothing which can so 
assure us. The child cannot discriminate in the least what it 
is which teaches him to rely on his father, but, none the less, 
he is quite right in so relying; and if he did not so rely, it 
would be all the worse for him. What we maintain is, that 
every great religious advance has been due to following some 
guidance which went far beyond what the people so guided 
could at the time clearly comprehend or rationally justify, and 
yet which, acting upon the teaching of their whole inward 
nature, they felt to be a guidance better than their own, and 
worthy to be trusted, as proceeding from a higher source. Take 
the Jewish legislation, for instance, which so carefully provided 
against idolatry in the midst of idolatrous instincts of the 
most potent kind,—which so carefully provided strict limita- 
tions on the accumulative instincts of the Jews in relation to 
property, accumulative instincts which have always been 
stronger amongst the Jews than amongst other nations,— 
which so early and so solemnly forbade covetousness, as a 
sin of the first order, and that among a people peculiarly ex- 
posed to covetousness. Now was not the Jewish legisla- 
tion in all these cases quite beyond the rational justification, 
in any clear intellectual sense, of the people who were called 
upon to obey it? And yet was there not enough in the 
heart and mind of the people to make it inexplicably certain to 
them—though by no means explicably clear—that they ought to 
obey these laws? It was the same with the later prophets, when 
they protested so powerfully against holding by the letter of the 
sacrificial law, and demanded instead the divine spirit of self- 
sacrifice,—the sacrifice of the will, instead of the mere sacrifice 
of expensive external dues and of conventional earthly observ- 
ances. Was not the teaching of Isaiah far in advance of the 
mind of the people whose obedience Isaiah demanded? But 
though far in advance of their mind, was there not enough in 
their hearts and minds to justify that demand, even though 
they could not explain how it was justified? And so, too, with 
the teaching of Christ. Do not his Apostles tell us expressly 
that they misunderstood his language, that they often did not 
even follow what he was driving at in his teaching, that they put 
the most earthly interpretations on his promises, and protested 
passionately against his purposes? Yet they followed him, 
and though in a sense blindly, yet in a much better sense not 
blindly at all, because though they knew not what they did, 
there was something in them, and that the highest thing in 
them, which assured them that what they did was good. Well, 
what we say is that the power to trust to this spirit of God 
which leads men in edvance of their “ideas of God,” is of the 
very essence of religious development; that if men had not 
felt that they must obey a voice which prompted them to 
break through the limits imposed by their “ ideas of God,” we 
should never have had religious advance at all. Every religious 
reformation has broken through the best and most approved 
notions of the day about religion, and has broken through these 
without its own characteristic ideas having first mastered the 
intellects and enlarged the understandings of those who made up 
the bulk of the reforming party. Religious advance has always 
consisted in moving onward to a divine beckoning, and that 
before the rational justification of that movement had presented 
itself to the people. Patriarch, prophet, apostle,—not one of 
them, if we can trust history at all, could be said to have 
acted in conformity with his “idea of God ;” every one of them 
was startled by what he was prompted to do, as by a novelty 
which involved falsehood to his most sacred traditions and con- 
ceptions of God ; and though he knew he ought to do it, he did it, 
shrinking and wondering, and at a loss to justify to his own 
intellect what he was about. This is just the difference between 
trusting in God, and trusting in your own “idea of God :” the 
man who trusts in the former is ready to move out beyond the 
field of his own ideas, at the impulse of the living Power who is 
greater than those ideas, and who is always trying to show us 
the insufficiency of them ; while the man who trusts only in the 
latter, is kept a prisoner in the vicious circle of his own in- 
adequate notions. God can enlarge our ideas of him, can show 
us how imperfect they are, by gently leading us beyond them, 
as when he taught St. Peter, while priding himself in his 


horror of what was “common and unclean,” that what God 
had cleansed he was not to regard as common; but an “ideg 
of God” can never enlarge itself, and has in itself no principle 
of life and movement. 

If it be said that this view leads directly to a superstitious 
and fanatical trust in imaginary “calls” and “ voices,” we 
utterly deny it. Such fanaticism or superstition always cop. 
sists in the false emphasis laid on some fanciful coincidence, 
such as an illusion of the senses, or the wording of a text of 
Scripture that the eye alights on in a moment of indecision, or 
a dream, or vision, or anything that is specially impressive to 
some susceptible part of our lower nature. What we maintain 
is that all such dispositions to attach vast importance to g 
minute aspect of mere circumstance is unhealthy, morbid, in. 
sane. But, on the other hand, it is clearly false to suppose that 
we can safely trust our whole nature to the guidance of our 
clearest “ideas.” There is much more in man than he has ever 
understood, and those have never been the greatest men who 
have acted solely on the light of their “ ideas,” instead of trust. 
ing in a guidance which led them upwards, even in despite of the 
fixed protest of some of their ideas. Only you must feel, by the 
evidence of your whole nature, that it is upwards you are being 
borne, and not sideways or downwards by a mere caprice of 
unhealthy instinct. And of what constitutes such evidence 
there is, of course, no abstract test whatever. It is just the 
difference between true wisdom and poor self-confidence, that 
the one recognises what is highest,—recognises true revela- 
tion,—even when it draws us away from our preconceived 
notions; while the other adheres obstinately to its own fixed 
ideas,—and will not give them up even for a nobler life. The 
difference between trusting in God and trusting in an “idea of 
God,” is the difference between waiting for guidance from above, 
and preparing carefully for your own ascent from beneath. 





DR. TANNER’S FAST. 


HE public are entitled to some compensation for the pain 
which the thought of Dr. Tanner’s self-inflicted miseries 

has caused. Many an invalid, during sleepless midnight 
hours, has been painfully though perhaps unnecessarily haunted 
by the thought of that horrible emptiness and sickness wearing 
out the long night in New York. And now that the fast,—for 
a rigorous fast it has certainly been, whether complete or in- 
complete,—is over, we can, we think, find some compensation 
for the public for the irritation and disgust which those nauseat: 
ing telegrams concerning nausea have caused. The fast, we hear, 
is believed to have been genuine by the physicians of New York,— 
many of them, no doubt, friends of Dr. Tanner’s,— but whether 
absolutely genuine or not, it is, we suppose, sufficiently genuine to 
show that starvation is nothing like so speedy or, within a given 
time, so certain a cause of death, as had been supposed, for it is 
impossible that Dr. Tanner could have taken unobserved so 
much nourishment as is generally available for even the most 
severely-dieted of beleaguered garrisons, or the most narrowly 
provisioned crews on a voyage unexpectedly prolonged. Unless 
Dr. Tanner’s constitution be a very abnormal constitution 
indeed,—and his extraordinary power of devouring fruit and 
beef-steak after so serious a fast, certainly does suggest that 
his stomach may be an apparatus entirely different in kind 
from any other stomach,—it is clear, we suppose, that even if 
he obtained a certain amount of secret nourishment during his 
forty days’ fast, he could not have had nearly so much as 
starving men, however greatly straitened for food, would usually 
be able to procure. His continuous sickness alone shows;that he 
had not had such a supply of food as would in any degree quiet 
the stomach, and practically, we think, his case must be taken to 
show that, even at the worst, enforced fasts are not necessarily 
half so fatal or dangerous as we have hitherto been in the habit 
of considering them. Even if Dr. Tanner’s fast were not sincere, 
he must have endured all the worst sufferings of what we call 
starvation in a very severe form; and yet many an attack of 
jaundice has caused quite as much misery as Dr. Tanner’s fast 
caused him. Dr. Tanner himself assured his physicians that it 
was their dismal prognostics which caused him more suffering 
than even the craving for food itself. And this may, we think, 
be inferred from his case,—that the nervous condition of the 
patient has almost as much to do with the power to bear this 
sort of long abstinence from food, as the contents or n0o- 
contents of the stomach. If Dr. Tanner had not been able to 





sleep so much, if he had not had so much confidence in his 
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own success, if he had had to make any sort of exertion 
during his fast beyond the variety of a little movement and 
a few drives, he could not apparently have got through 
his trial. It was the frequent sleep, the cold applica- 
tis to the head, the hot applications to the feet, 
the iced water, and the expectation of success which 
carried him through; and all these alleviations were of 
the nature of sedatives to the brain or nerves, without which. 
it is pretty clear that Dr. Tanner could not have survived. 
The lesson of his case appears to be mainly this: that under con- 
ditions of very great quiet, ample covering, plenty of cold water 
to drink, a cool head, and the means at hand of drawing away 
any undue rush of blood towards the brain or stomach, very 
much longer fasts can be endured without mischief than we 
had hitherto supposed possible. We take it that the real stress 
of the case in ordinary starvation is due partly to the insuffi- 
cient clothing which is so apt to accompany it,—Dr. Tanner, 
towards the end of his fast, complained severely of the cold,—and 
still more to the distress of mind and attempts at exertion 
which must generally accompany the process of starvation. Dr. 
Tanner knew that, if in extremis, he could break his fast at any 
time. A starving crew, or a starving garrison, or a famine- 
stricken peasantry, do not know this, and, what is worse, they 
usually exhaust the body by efforts which can only be safely 
made when it is well supplied with the fuel of food. 

Still, the experiment, whatever amount of credit be given to the 
assertion of a strict observance of the fast, ought very much to 
diminish the extreme horror of starvation which has been so com- 
monamongst men. In the first place, it shows that the physical 
sufferings incident to starvation—such starvation, we mean, as 
Dr. Tanner suffered from—are not necessarily worse than those 
of many very common diseases of which nobody entertains any 
particular fear—not more than continuous sea-sickness, or the 
jaundice—not nearly so bad certainly, as the severest sufferings 
due to rheumatism or cancer. In the next place, it shows that 
there is very much more rational ground for hope of survival 
under any circumstances in which the body can be kept 
warm and can be supplied freely with water, without a strain 
on its exertions, than any one had previously supposed ; and, 
apparently, also that the danger of taking food, when it can be 
procured, after a long fast, is not so serious as we had been 
accustomed to think it. 

Now, it is hard to exaggerate the importance of these con- 
clusions for many of those who have to fear the worst form of 
hunger. The mere fact that the anguish of starvation should 
be proved to be due much more to the mental than to the 
physical conditions, will have a great tendency in itself to relieve 
the fear of starvation. People have always hitherto supposed 
that starvation necessarily involves awful physical suffering, and 
this dread has, no doubt, been the cause of a great deal of the 
physical suffering it has actually involved. Now that a man has 
voluntarily gone through it, or gone through at least as much 
of it as most people have reason to fear, without any worse 
result than a great deal of sickness and irritability, it may 
be hoped that starvation will not be dreaded with the preter- 
natural horror attaching to extreme physical torture. If Dr. 
Tanner were at all near dying, as at the close of his fast he 
certainly seemed to be, he surely had suffered less than most 
people who die after a forty days’ illness) Famine must be 
dreadful, at the best ; but it is a good deal to know that it is not 
necessarily nearly so bad as a long bilious fever. 

And in the‘next place, it is a great deal to know that the body 
¢an brave famine so long without apparently any fatal injury, 
if only there be complete quiet and considerable hope of 
release. Dr. Tanner’s case seems to show that by far the best 
chance for life amongst a famished population, if relief can be 
counted on in any given time, is to husband exertion in every way 
till the relief arrive. Of course, this cannot be done in a besieged 
city, except so far us regards non-combatants. But it is probable 
that the non-combatants, if they could be sent to bed, might 
safely be put on quarter-rations, as compared with those who 
are required to exert themselves. And so, too, with a starving 
crew on a wreck; the greater proportion of the food should be 
kept for those who have to exert themselves, whether in mind 
or body, and a very much smaller portion reserved for those who 
may take all the rest they can. With such precautions as these, 
—where water is plentiful,—it seems likely that a very small pro- 
portion of food, indeed, may yet be quite enough to prolong 
the life of those who are not expected to work, while the 
Workers should have a very much larger share. Unfortunately, 


Dr. Tanner’s case seems to hold out no hope to those who suffer 
from thirst as well as hunger, or even from thirst alone. It 
seems likely that, but for his constant drinking, the stomach 
would have begun to suffer organically under the action of the 
gastric juice. However, the net result of the experiment is 
that we need not fear hunger alone, half as much as we do, 
so long as there is no fear of thirst. And if Dr. Tanner has 
established that, he has entitled himself to a good deal of grati- 
tude from the human race. 





GOLDSMITH AND SHERIDAN AT SADLER’S WELLS. 
HE two comedies that have been given at the New Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, with a success which speaks well for the 
taste of the unfashionable public, afford great opportunity 
for contrast and variety in acting, and are the best 
examples of the style of their respective authors. In She 
Stoops to Conquer and The Rivals there is a curious similarity 
of motive, with difference of treatment; in both, the slight, 
ingenious plot turns on a disguise assumed for the purpose 
of playing on a weakness. Miss Hardcastle, in the character 
of a chambermaid, stoops to conquer the shy suitor who 
says to Hastings, “They may talk of a comet, or a burning 
mountain, or some such bagatelle; but to me, a modest woman, 
dressed out in all her finery, is the most tremendous object of 
the whole Creation.” As Ensign Beverley, Captain Absolute 
flatters the romantic fancy of the girl who, disdaining the 
humdrum propriety of a marriage with everybody’s consent 
and ample settlements, aspires to the delights of an elope- 
ment and poverty; but whom Sheridan makes much too 
clever to have been such a fool. Miss Hardcastle has an 
absurd step-mother; Miss Lydia Languish has a ridiculous 
aunt; Mr. Hardcastle proposes to marry his daughter to 
a well-recommended stranger; Sir Anthony Absolute orders 
his son to propose to a young lady whom he has never 
seen. The confidants on both sides are as faithful as 
was Tilburina’s, in The Critic, Sheridan’s famous caricature 
of himself and everybody else. Goldsmith’s Diggory and 
Sheridan’s David are characters on the same line; but Diggory 
is simply humorous, while David is subtly witty. The same 
distinction applies to Tony Lumpkin and Bob Acres, the most 
purely comic characters in the respective plays. Granted the 
impossible oddity of the circumstances, Goldsmith’s people 
are true to their characteristics; but Sheridan’s are too clever 
by three-quarters. His dialogue is like firing along the 
line—all gleams and cracks, in long succession—delightful, 
but so unreal, that there is not a bit of illusion in it ; one never 
could “ throw one’s-self into” a play of Sheridan’s. The whimsi- 
eality of The Rivals is of a pleasanter kind than that of The School 
for Scandal, in which we are literally pelted with epigrams, and 
it is not spoiled by such a blunder as the conduct of Charles Sur- 
face in the “screen scene.” The absence of real rascality is a 
great charm in the play, and the legitimate heroine’s being 
genuinely interesting is another. Maria, in Zhe School for 
Scandal, is a waspish non-entity ; but Lydia Languish gives 
a clever actress an excellent opportunity, though not one 
equal to that which Goldsmith’s Miss Hardcastle supplies. 
Lydia has only her lover to quarrel with, and her aunt to defy ; 
Miss Hardcastle’s scenes with her own father, and with Sir 
John Marlow, demand what one may call intricately good 
acting, that of the schemer; and Miss Hardcastle is the chief 
personage throughout. She is not thrown into the shade by the 
more strongly comic Tony, whereas Lydia is the dupe of 
the piece, and is nowhere while Bob Acres, “Jack,” Sir 
Anthony, and Sir Lucius fill the scene. The similarity and 
the difference between the two comedies render an opportunity 
of seeing them acted in succession very welcome; and they can 
seldom have been presented more satisfactorily than at the 
New Sadler’s Wells Theatre, during the short season which 
ends this evening. 

This occasion derives additional interest from the fact that we 
are not again to see Mr. Chippendale in the characters with 
which his name has been for so many years identified. Like 
his Polonius (in which he has been so sorely missed), his Mr. 
Hardcastle and Sir Anthony Absolute, are, after to-night, to be 
traditions only for London play-goers, and, unfortunately, for 
students of the dramatic art. Are there any among those 
students who will be able to revive, for the play-goers of the 
coming years, the enjoyment with which we of the present and 





past have witnessed Mr. Chippendale’s performances ? There are 
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no signs of their existence, that we have seen ; it seems as reason- 
able to look for comedies like She Stoops to Conquer and The 
Rivals, as for comedians like the veteran actor who, as Mr. 
Hardcastle, recoils with inimitable dignity from the familiarity 
of young Marlow—and as Sir Anthony, gasping with rage, 
warns his son of the possibility of his putting him in a passion. 
True alike to the touch of sentiment in the former character, 
and to the sly-doggishness of the latter, to the frank- 
ness, which renders Mr. Hardcastle unsuspicious of the 
tricks of his step-son and the mistakes of his guests, 
and to the acuteness which makes Sir Anthony promptly 
suspect his son, and derive quiet enjoyment from the aspersion 
on Mrs. Malaprop’s “ parts of speech,” Mr. Chippendale has not 
lost an atom of his finesse, although his vigour has sensibly 
declined. The play of countenance, the appropriateness of 
gesture, the conveyance of meaning by a slight movement, the 
wearing of the costume and the adoption of the air of the 
period, as to the manner born, are as perfect as ever, in per- 
formances which it would be an impertinence to praise. It is 
only when we note how the venerable actor husbands his 
strength for the famous scene between Sir Anthony and 
the recalcitrant “ Jack,’ by keeping quite cool and quiet 
in the first scene, that we realise the necessity for care. 
Of Mrs. Chippendale’s acting as Mrs. Hardcastle and 
Mrs. Malaprop it is also hardly necessary to say anything. 
It would be difficult to decide whether she is most delightfully 
comic when she demands,—while being driven nearly wild by 
the pranks of Tony :—“ Was ever woman so beset with fools on 
one hand, and thieves on the other?” or when she modestly 
reveals herself as the “Delia” of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. A 
more delicious bit of comedy—so quiet, that there is some risk 
of its escaping general notice—than the by-play between Mrs. 
Malaprop and Sir Lucius, while Bob Acres and Absolute are 
winding-up the last act, we have seldom seen. If Sir Lucius 
does not make Delia “ Lady O’Trigger into the bargain,” as 
the result of the adjournment of the party to the Rooms and 
the fiddles, it is, at least, plain that such is Mrs. Chippendale’s 
and Mr. R. Lyons’ reading of the play. 

Happily we have not to apprehend the withdrawal of Mrs. 
Chippendale from the eminent position which she has attained ; 
and the performance of She Stoops to Conquer and The Rivals 
at Sadler’s Wells has afforded proof of the ability of some other 
actors, hitherto untried, to interpret the old English comedies 
whose demands, being altogether independent of fashionable 
upholstery, popular “ gag,’”’ and the other substitutes for sound 
acting which audiences now accept with complacency, are 
doubly onerous, because of that very decadence of taste. Some 
time ago there was a great deal of talk and some writing about 
the formation of a School for Actors, but both seem to have died 
away, and the reign set in of long “runs,” and the conse- 
quent monotony which, however good for managers, is fatal to 
actors who are not fixed stars, and would be repudiated by those 
who are, if they were artists in the true sense. It seems to the 
present writer that the public is not more sensibly benefited by 
a management which supplies, as that of Sadler’s Wells does, 
a constant succession of performances of widely-varied kinds, 
than are students of the drama, who may observe this variety 
of style, and also note the impressions produced. 

The twelve nights of English comedy which have given us, 
for the last time, the most perfect representation of Gold- 
smith’s Mr. Hardcastle and Sheridan’s Sir Anthony Absolute 
that this generation has seen, have introduced a Miss Hard- 
castle, a Lydia Languish, a Tony Lumpkin, a Bob Acres, and 
a Sir Lucius O’Trigger, for whom we anticipate growing success, 
Miss Virginia Bateman has already made her mark in high 
comedy, but she has done nothing equal to her Miss Hardcastle. 
Her supreme gift of humour, that rare delight in the real fun of 
the thing which laughs out of her eyes and speaks in every tone, 
her enjoyment of Tony’s achievements, her perfect mimicry,— 
“Did your honour call? Attend the lion there; pipes and 
tobacco for the Angel; the Lamb has been outrageous this 
half-hour,’—the innumerable touches by which she sustains 
the character, are entirely charming. And they are never 
marred by the slightest exaggeration. She is exquisitely saucy, 
but never for a moment impudent ; her pertness has not a hint 
of brazenness, her smartness has not a tinge of vulgarity. As 
Lydia Languish, she comes up to Mr. Wilkie Collins’ standard ; 
his own Magdalen Vanstone could not surpass her in the famous 
directions to Lacy (very well played by Miss Montague) re- 
specting the hiding of the tell-tule books from the circulating 





library ; and the mingled rage and roguishness of her quarrel 
with Captain Absolute are delightful. When she is hustled off 
by Mrs. Malaprop, proclaiming her unalterable devotion to her 
“ Beverley,” the niece is worthy of the aunt; and when 
she describes her vexation to Julia she is inimitably droll, 
perfectly sincere in her folly, and yet aware of the 
humorous side of it. There is a dainty coquetry about 
Miss Virginia Bateman’s acting which seems to us the 
essence of the intention of Goldsmith and Sheridan jn 
each case. Miss Compton does the best she can for Julia, 
but it is a hopeless rdle, only a little less hopeless than that of 
Falkland, for which it cannot be said that Mr. Strathmore does 
the best. Mr. Hendrie is admirable as Diggory in She Stoops 
to Conquer; the story of the grouse in the gun-room, which ig 
never told, could not be more comically rendered than it is by 
him; but his David in The Rivals is a littleoverdone. David’s 
demoralising effect upon Bob Acres loses much of its point if 
David be made a caricature, and Mr. Hendrie errs in that direc. 
tion, both in his accent and his make-up. Mr. Somerset is better: 
as young Marlow than as Captain Absolute, except in the famous 
scene with Mrs. Malaprop. His fit of genuine, almost convulsive, 
laughter at the close of that is infectious. The present writer 
has only seen one Tony Lumpkin to compare with Mr. Edmund 
Lyons’ performance of that character, which must, surely, be 
everybody’s favourite in the whole range of low-comedy parts, 
From the moment he utters the sentence which so skill. 
fully combines humour, human nature, and loutishness :— 
“As for disappointing them, I should not so much mind, 
but I can’t abide to disappoint myself,’—one feels per- 
fectly easy about Mr. Edmund Lyons; we are about to enjoy 
a real treat. His Bob Acres is also exceedingly clever, a 
striking instance of the actor’s versatility ; and the cloquent. 
use of his hands is a point worth watching. Bob Acres 
is a remarkable instance of Sheridan’s impartial bestowal 
of wit upon everybody, and Mr. Lyons’ performance of 
the part is remarkable for the skill with which he con- 
ceals this incongruity; the butt of the whole dramatis. 
persone delivers his epigrimmatic speeches with a delight- 
ful foclishness, and weeps over the image of his mother’s 
bereavement with hearty grief that convulsed the audi~ 
ence with laughter. Mr. Robert Lyons plays Sir Lucius. 
admirably, with the needful swagger, but with the gentlemanly 
tone, for all that, and great drollery. He observes the stage 
tradition whereby a man of rank and society is made to speak 
with a brogue which no Irish gentleman would recognise as the 
accent of his class ; but the brogue is a good one, although in the 
wrong place, and perhaps the innovation of leaving it out would be 
too startling. One may ask, however, why has it never occurred 
to any one to make Bob Acres pronounce his words like his ser- 
vant David? That would be quite as true to nature as Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger speaking like a Dublin carman. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ne 
GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
(To THR EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 

Srr,—Your last article on the controversy at Guy’s Hospital 
obliges me to trouble you with the following reply. As to the 
fact of alleged faults occurring in the wards of old and trusted 
Sisters, you surely forget that the first of the complaints of the 
Medical Staff was that the responsibility of our ward sisters 
was being injuriously diminished by the regulations of a central 
authority. As to the religious aspect of the question, it must 
be remembered that our second complaint was, that the primary 
object of curing the sick was endangered by the introduction of 
an intolerant religious spirit. ‘To treat this aspect of the ques- 
tion as non-existent will amuse any one who knows Guy’s 
Hospital, almost as much as the supposition of Dr. Habershon 
sneering at prayers. As to the reform of our nursing, we need 
not fear that any one will believe that doctors prefer their 
patients to be miserable and ill-nursed. They have been fore- 
most in improving nursing, but they venture to have their own 
judgment as to what is reform and what is not. 

Lastly, as to the Matron. It is quite possible that she has 
reason to complain of those who put her into an untenable 
position. It is quite possible that she would be invaluable in a 
hospital small enough to be managed by a single person, and 
uniform enough to need little variation of rules for special de- 
partments; without a great medical school, and supported by 
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the contributions of those who might very properly put the 
training of nurses and the furtherance of their own form of 
religion next to the curing of the sick. That Guy’s Hospital 
s the opposite of all this, is this lady’s misfortune, and I sin- 
cerely lament that she should suffer for it. But I cannot forget 
that other ladies, some of whom had faithfully served the Hos- 
pital as ward sisters for ‘more yeirs than the present matron 
has months, have been abruptly dismissed, as sacrifices to the 
new nursing and religious system. That the representative of 
this system is maintained in opposition to the unanimous and 
deliberate judgment of the entire Medical Staff, would be in- 
credible, if it were not true. 

We have no wish to lay undue weight upon a recent unfor- 
tunate case. Our position is abundantly struug without exag- 
geration, and we do not doubt how the contest which has been 
forced upon us will end. Under other conditions, the attempt 
to introduce a system which we know to be mischievous to our 
hospital and school might have been successful, but the mingled 
violence and weakness of its supporters have already lost them 
half the battle.—I am, Sir, &e., P. H. Pyre-Smitu. 

[We said nothing about Dr. Habershon sneering at prayers, 
qué prayers. What we said was that Dr. Habershon tried to 
excite prejudice against the new Sisters, and to sneer at them 
on the ground that “they go to prayers,” which he did. He 
remarked that the only thing said in favour of them was, 
“they look better, they go to prayers;” and of course that is 
a sneer, and was adapted, whether or not intended, to suggest 
Ritualistic tendencies which do not exist. For the rest, so far 
as we have been able to judge, the violence has been, if not 
greater in intensity, much greater in quantity on the side of 
the Medical Staff than on the opposite side. And the Governors 
have steadily discountenanced violence of all kinds.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”) 

Sir,—I believe T speak the mind of many plain, unbiassed on- 
lookers in expressing a hope that the attempt now being made 
to drive the Sisters out of the Hospitals will not be successful. 
The tone adopted of late years by medical men in dealing with 
such questions as the Contagious Diseases Act and Vivisection 
has profoundly shaken the confidence of many persons, and has 
raised serious apprehensions of the lengths to which medical 
men may be carried in their zeal for scientific discovery or pro- 
fessional distinction. The presence in the hospital wards of a 
number of women with an independent moral sense, and of 
education and social standing equal to that of the Medical Staff 
themselves, is, for men of my way of thinking, a most comforting 
fact. One has been accustomed, long before the rise of the pre- 
sent controversy, to hear the Sisters spoken of by medical men 
in private with much bitterness, and the assault now publicly 
made upon them does not come as a surprise, but makes us 
more desirous than ever that they should remain where they 
are. That educated women taking up the profession of 
nursing from motives of humanity and a desire to be useful, 
should be less amenable to discipline, and less likely to discharge 
properly the duties of their calling, than uneducated women 
taken from a lower rank of life, is contrary to common-sense and 
to experience in analogous matters. 'The explanation of the 
bitter and unmanly hostility with which they are pursued must 
be looked for elsewhere. 

In the midst of the dispute occurs the melancholy death of 
poor Mrs. Morgan. In presence of this tragic incident, one 
would have thought that, as it has no connection whatever with 
the unseemly quarrel, a truce at least might have been observed, 
even if the solemn feelings naturally aroused did not lead to a 
peaceable arrangement. ‘To see it regarded merely as a fortu- 
nate opportunity of raising ignorant clamour in the interest of 
excited and selfish partisans, is enough to fill one with despair. 
—I an, Sir, &¢., B. He A. He. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—Your editorial note appended to my letter on this subject, 
in which you object that the extract on which I commented is 
given by me “ between inverted commas, but it ought not to be 
80 given, for although almost all quotation ...... it is a 
mere string of sentences separated from other matter equally 
important to the understanding of the whole case,”—would 
seem to suggest, however unintentionally on your part, that I 
had laid myself open to the grave charge of quoting unfairly. 
But my comments, well or ill founded, as different persons 
may think them, were professedly based on the Report of 


the Committee of Governors, as published in the Times,—the 
only report coming within my cognisance, as one of the general 
public. My extract, a somewhat lengthy one, was one entire 
piece of writing, constituting about the middle-third of the 
report. As sent to you, it was cut and pasted out of the 
Times, without the omission or alteration by me of a 
letter or a comma; and being wholly one continuous 
quotation, was included by me, I venture to think not 
improperly, between quotation marks. In my own view, 
it constituted further the pith of the report, the earlier third 
being chiefly introductory, and the later third chiefly recom- 
mendatory ; but, of course, I have no right of complaint that 
on this, or on any other points of the case—the natural bias of 
the Governors’ Committee, the significance of their admissions, 
and the reasonableness of their conclusions, for example—-your 
view should be different from mine, which, with your usual 
well-known fairness to the other side, you have so readily 
allowed me to set forth, in opposition to your own.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wituiam Opuine, M.A., M.B., F.R.S. 

Oxford, August 11th. 

{In that case, the Times, of course, summarised, without 
giving any hint that it was summarising; and to our mind, did 
not summarise adequately.—Ep. Spe-tator. | 

THE BOURNEMOUTH CASE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—I cannot read the letter of my friend, Mr. Oakley, in this 
week’s Spectatur, without feeling that such a movement as that 
he desires to initiate at Bournemouth has issues far exceeding 
any which belong to one place and its parochial difficulties. An 
“agitation” against the rights of patrons has a Radical ring 
which commends it to an age intolerant of monopolies. But 
there is another side to the matter, which is in danger of 
being forgotten under the stress of a temporary grievance. If 
the proclivities of parishioners are, somehow or other, to form 
the future basis of all appointments, you accentuate the 
internal divisions of the Church of England in a most formid- 
able manner. Hitherto, the hope of their abatement has been 
in the breadth of view of lay patrons: where these sought to 
appoint from a conviction of merit, apart from special 
opinions, it was possible that every congregation might, 
from time to time, have a change, healthy in the long- 
run, however trying at first, from a High-Church to a Low- 
Church régime, or vice versa. The people thus became aware 
not only of the theory, but the fact, that such distinctions 
are purely fictitious ; but the title of Anglican Orders, joined to 
personal worth, is enough still, as it has been in past times, to 
secure the allegiance of all the truest Churchmen. ‘The system 
of building fancy fabrics for the encouragement of fancy rituals 
will always be in favour, and will always try to perpetuate 
itself by vesting appointments with “ safe” trustees. “ Church 
privileges ” will continue to denote the prevalence of some form 
of sentiment. But to “agitate” for these exceptions setting 
the type for all patronage, to threaten every congregation with 
a one-sided tradition which provided them with no relief, short 
of a change of their own dominant fancies, is to invite one of 
our worst dangers,—the rule of narrow local opinion, in place of 
the imperial rule of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. H. A.rorp. 

St. Luke’s Vicaraye, Nutford Place, W., August 7th. 

GOD, AND IDEAS OF GOD. 

[To Tue Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Mr. Murphy asks, with reference to my letter of July 
22nd, “Is the child’s father nothing more to the child than the 
child’s own idea of his father?” 

There is surely an ambiguity in the phrase, “to the child.” 
To the child’s own mind, his father is obviously “nothing more 
than his own idea of his father.” 'The father’s actual relation 
to his child, however, may be very different from the child’s con- 
ception of it, as when a natural coldness or formality in his 
manner obscures the real love within, and his wise refusal of 
baneful indulgences is mistaken for arbitrary tyranny. How 
many a child grows up to maturity without really knowing his 
father, and only comes to that knowledge when too late! The 
happier case is when the child, himself become a father, sees 
the wisdom of his own father’s guidance, and aims to imitate it 
with more manifestation of tenderness. 





Again, Mr. Murphy says,—‘ Our relation to God—not as 
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children, but as learners—is fundamentally changed by the 
fact of revelation.” What is “the fact of revelation?” Pro- 
bably to no two persons is it the same thing. The God “re- 
vealcd ” to Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, as foredooming the 
great majority of his human offspring “ to most grievous tor- 
ments in soul and body, without intermission, in hell-fire for 
ever,” is surely a very different being from the God revealed to 
Fénélon and Channing, as “ not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance,” and as only waiting to 
be sincerely sought, to be found as the all-forgiving Father.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


56 Regent’s Park Road, August 10th. W. B. Carpenter. 





“THE FRIENDS OF GREECE.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ Sprcrator,’’] 
Sin,—The friends of Greece have got to stand by her now, or 
she will lose rather than gain by their recent diplomatic support. 
[ allude, more particularly, to those of the Great Powers who 
have brought about the favourable decision of the Berlin Con- 
ference; who have secured Janina and Larissa to the Greeks, 
as far as mere words can secure them. When once this decision 
became known in Greece, it was clear that a determined effort 
must be made to profit by so great an occasion. Men of all 
parties agreed to this. Greece must arm herself for the task 
imposed on her by the success of her friends at Berlin. A 
bracing amount of exertion and expenditure would be necessary 
to occupy the territories which Europe had awarded her, and to 
this necessity the little kingdom cheerfully submitted. But 
it was always understood that Turkey would withdraw 
her officials from Thessaly and Epirus, as she lately with- 
drew them from Bosnia; that the fighting—if fighting 
there were—would only be between Greeks and Albanians, 
would only be a struggle in which Greece could very well hold 
her own. Now, however, that the Sultan hesitates to accept 
what has been done at Berlin, now that Turkish reinforcements 
are proceeding to Thessaly, and that officers of note are being 
sent by Turkey to the Greek frontier, it is high time for the 
friends of Greece to be up and doing! Not a stone must be 
left unturned to bring about a speedy solution of the question. 
For good or for evil, the die is cast. The Greeks can never sit 
down quietly again within their old frontier. They have been 
roused to action by what Europe has done, and they cannot let 
the matter pass as a mere “ diplomatic incident.” No Con- 
stitutional Ministry in Greece can afford to neglect the public 
feeling on this point. he country is too poor to bear the 
strain of long-continued armaments, and too proud to sit still 
with folded hands, whilst every Slav province obtains practical 
independence, and only the Greek element remains anywhere in 
bondage. Some policy of adventure must be adopted by Greece, if 
her friends do not bring her diplomatically out of the scrape. She 
may ally herself with her Slav rivals, to destroy the common 
enemy, or she may provoke Turkey, single-handed, to give cause for 
asecond Navarino. But something desperate and unsatisfactory 
(to Western statesmen, at least) she is bound to attempt, should 
the Sultan’s Non posswmus be an effectual barrier against the 
decision of Berlin. It is earnestly to be hoped that very strong 
pressure will be brought to bear on the Porte to obtain a quiet 
surrender of all that the Conference awarded to Greece. Nothing 
less will content the Greek people, and nothing less will secure 
for ‘Turkey an interval of much needed repose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athens, July 31st. Hinary SkrNner. 


WORDSWORTH AND “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that in your admirable 
article on Wordsworth in last week's issue, you do the Brothers 
Smith an injustice in identifying them with Mr. Ruskin’s latest 
vagary ? In the last edition of ‘ Rejected Addresses,” published 
during their life-time, the authors wrote :—‘“‘In no instance 
were we ever betrayed into a greater imjustice than in the case 
of Mr. Wordsworth, the touching sentiment, profound wisdom: 
and copious harmony of whose lofty writings we left unnoticed? 
in the desire of burlesquing them; while we pounced upon his 
popular ballads, and exerted ourselves to push their simplicity 
jnto puerility and silliness. With pride and pleasure do we now 
claim to be ranked among the most ardent admirers of this true 
poet.” Those of us who owe much to Mr. Ruskin, as well as to 
Wordsworth, will place this last literary criticism of his on a par 
with Voltaire’s criticism on Shakespeare, Byron’s criticism on 
Chaucer, Wordsworth’s criticism on Carlyle (that he and 








Emerson ought to be left to their appropriate reward,—mutug] 
admiration), and a thousand and one such like aberrations of 
great men.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Upper Holloway, London. C. K. Suorrep, 


P.S.—Is there any connection between Mr. Ruskin’s verdict 
on Wordsworth—whom in so many respects he seems to re. 
semble—and the judgment of the Sage of Chelsea, pronounced 
many years ago, that in comparison with Schiller, Wordsworth’s 
poetry is “ mere drivel ?” 








BOOKS. 


—_—~—. 
MR. BROWNING’S NEW IDYLS.* 


TuEReE is nothing in this series of Drainatic Idyls so striking as 
“Tvan Ivinovitch,” in the series published last year, and hardly 
anything, we think, which rises quite to the same level, unless 
it be the following fine little epilogue :— 
“Touch him ne’er so lightly, into song he broke : 

Soil so quick-receptive,—not one feather-seed, 

Not one flower-dust fell but straight its fall awoke 

Vitalising virtue: song would song succeed 

Sudden as spontaneous—prove a poet-soul !’ 

Indeed ? 

Rock’s the song-soil rather, surface hard and bare : 

Sun and dew their mildness, storm and frost their rage, 

Vainly both expend,—few flowers awaken there : 

Quict in its cleft broods—what the after age ~ 

Knows and names a pine, a nation’s heritage.” 
That means, we suppose, that the nature best adapted for true 
song is the nature of apparently bare strength,—the nature 
which nourishes few flowers, but affords by the crumbling of 
its flinty substance the needful food for the hardiest forest 
seeds, the kind of seeds which can best defy the sun, and 
brave the wind, and live where flowers and shrubs would die, 
And, no doubt, some of the greatest of the poets, for example, 
Dante and Milton, perhaps Scott, certainly Wordsworth, 
do testify to the rugged character of the soil from which the 
grandest poetic life has sprung. The natures which muse long 
on a subject before it takes root, which make up by the close 
affinity of that subject to their own lives for the apparent hard- 
ness of the surface from which their imaginative treatment of it 
is fed, are for the most part those which have left their name 
most deeply graven on the poetry of nations. But of the greatest 
of all poets this is not true. Noone could say that Shakespeare’s 
mind was one which you could describe as rock-soil which fosters 
few flowers. Rather is it of the richest and most tropical. Nor 
could any one justly apply such a description to Goethe’s, nor to 
the greatest French genius, like Victor Hugo; nor to Burns, nor to 
Keats, nor to either Byron or Shelley. Mr. Browning describes 
justly the sort of hardness and apparent sterility which really con- 
ceals some of the highest forms of lonely imaginative genius, but 
it does not cover the whole realm of song. There is surely a fair 
excuse for that description of the soil of song which he de- 
nounces, though it may not be the description which suits best 
the authors of the world’s greatest epics. The greatest genius 
of all time was no fir-tree planted in a rock, but rather a garden 
full not only of forest-trees, but of the richest and rarest flowers, 
and much of the world’s lesser genius has been much hiker to 
the picture Mr. Browning repudiates than to the picture he 
sketches in such bold, vigorous lines. 

Among the Idyls themselves, the second, on “Clive,” is far the 
best; and the third, “ Muléykeh,” the most unique. For the others, 
there is more of grotesqueness and oddity in them than of real 
force. The description of Clive’s one moment of fear is ex- 
tremely powerful and dramatic. We wonder whether there is 
any historical foundation for it. We think there must be, for 
the story of Clive’s having fought a duel with some bully with 
whom he had had gambling transactions is well known. But 
whether there be any minuter foundation of fact for it 
or not, the manner in which Mr. Browning paints the 
situation is thoroughly dramatic, for he makes you see what 
terrors Clive suffered solely from that ready flash of stra- 
tegic genius which made him discern what the friend to 
whom he relates the story wholly misses,—the chance which his 
gambling antagonist had of both screening himself from the 
disgrace which menaced him, and sparing the life which he 
knew he could not take without committing the vilest of 
murders. The story is that Clive, in his factor days, 


* Dramatic Idyls, 
Elder, and Co. 
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detects a Colonel, who is gambling with him, at a 
card-sharper’s trick, and accuses him openly of it; that 
their friends force pistols upon them at once, and that 
in his impatience Clive’s finger pulls the trigger too soon, 
and the bullet flies above his opponent’s head. The latter then 
challenges Clive to withdraw his accusation, which Clive repeats, 
and the Colonel twice places his weapon close against Clive’s 
forehead, but finally dashes it down, confesses that he did 
cheat, and flies from the room. The friend to whom the story 
ig retold imagines that Clive’s moment of fear has been 
due to the expectation of momentary death, whereat Clive flies 
into a passion of irritation at his friend’s slowness of apprehen- 
sion, and points out that he has braved worse terrors than that 
many times without flinching; but that there was something 
much worse to fear than that. The Colonel had him really at 
his mercy, for he might, if he had chosen, have affected mag- 
nanimity and spared his life, while insisting on branding Clive’s 
reiterated accusation as calumny. It was this keen flash of 
imaginative insight -into what the poor rogue had it in his 
power to do, if he had only had genius to see it, which had 
caused Clive so intense an agony of fear :— 
“Then, look here! Suppose the man, 

Checking his advance, his weapon still extended, not a span 

Distant from my temple,—curse him !—quietly had bade me ‘ There, 

Keep your life, calumniator !—worthless life I freely spare : 

Mine you freely would have taken—murdered me and my good fame 


Both at once—and all the better! Go, and thank your own bad aim, 
Which permits me to forgive you!’ What if, with such words as 





these, 

Tie had cast away his weapon? How should I have borne me, 
please ? 

Nay, I’ll spare you pains and tell you. This, and only this, re- 
mained— 


Pick his weapon up and use it on myself. Iso had gained 
Sleep the earlier, leaving England probably to pay on still 
Rent and taxes for half India, tenant at the Frenchman’s will.” 


The power, there, is much less in the delineation than in the con- 
ception of Clive suffering so much from the mere capacity he 
had for seizing his antagonist’s position, for seeing how he 
might himself have acted,if he had been rogue enough to have 
cheated, and yet not rogue enough to carry out the cheat by a 
cold-blooded murder. In all probability, that antagonist, like 
the slow-minded friend to whom Clive relates the story, in the 
shame of the moment never conceived the mode open to him of 
extracting himself from the position without covering a fraud 
with a murder. But Clive, with the General’s sharp instinct 
for the tactics of his antagonist, saw in a sudden flash how he 
might, if he were keen enough, use the opportunity, and suf- 
fered tortures at the thought of the humiliation to which such 
tactics would reduce himself. 

Very fascinating, too, in its way is the story of the Arab who so 
loves his horse, Muléykeh, the pear] of the Desert, that he cannot 
endure to see her beaten, even though by beating her he would 
recover her from the thief who is robbing him of her. Hdéseyn, 
on his second-best horse, is pursuing the robber who is depriv- 
ing him of his peerless prize, and is all but overtaking him, when 
the anguish of seeing his best-beloved beaten conquers him, 
and he betrays to the spoiler the secret which may keep 
Muléykeh the victor still :-— 

“And Héseyn—his blood turns flame, he has learned long since to 
ride, 

And Buhéyseh does her part,—they gain—they are gaining fast 

On the fugitive pair, and Duhl has Ed-Darraj to cross and quit, 

And to reach the ridge El-Sabén,—no safety till that be spied ! 

And Buhéyseh is, bound by bound, but a horse-length off at last, 

Tor the Pearl has missed the tap of the heel, the touch of the bit. 

She shortens her stride, she chafes at her rider the strange and 

queer : 

Buhéyseh is mad with hope—beat sister she shall and must, 

Though Dubl, of the hand and heel so clumsy, she has to thank. 

She is near now, nose by tail—they are neck by croup—joy ! fear! 

What folly makes Hdseyn shout ‘Dog Duhl, Damned son of the 


Dust, 
Touch the right ear and press with your foot my Pearl’s left flank !’ 


And Duhl was wise at the word, and Muléykeh as prompt perceived 
Who was urging redoubled pace, and to hear him was to obey, 
And a leap indeed gave she, and evanished for ever more. 

And Hédseyn looked one long last look as who, of all bereaved, 
Looks, fain to follow the dead so far as the living may : 

Then he turned Buhéyseh’s neck slow homeward, weeping sore. 


And lo, in the sunrise, still sat Hdéseyn upon the ground 

Weeping : and neighbours came, the tribesmen of Bénu-Asid 

In the vale of green Er-Rass, and they questioned him of his grief ; 
And he told from first to, last how, serpent-like, Duhl had wound 
His way to the nest, and how Duhl rode like an ape, so bad ! 

And how Buhéyseh did wonders, yet Pearl remained with the thief. 








-“ they jeered him, one and all: ‘Poor Héseyn is crazed past 
ope! 
ew dee had he wrought himself his ruin, in fortune’s spite ? 

To have simply held the tongue were a task for a boy or girl, 

And here were Muléykeh again, the eyed like an antelope, 

The child of his heart by day, the wife of his breast by night !’"— 

‘ And the beaten in speed !’ wept Héseyn: ‘ You never have loved 

my Pearl.’” 

That is a story quite in Mr. Browning’s best way. There is 
nothing he loves better than to show the thorough disinterested- 
ness of a passion, even where that disinterestedness does not so 
much move one’s admiration as one’s smile at the quaint vagaries 
of human fondness. It was not enough that Muléykeh should 
be able to keep all her competitors at a distance, if properly 
ridden ; if she had only once failed to do so, through want of a 
proper rider, the halo round her fame would be departed, 
and Héseyn could bear better to lose her, than to see that 
fanciful halo dispersed. It was the grotesqueness of this dis- 
interested passion which captivated Mr. Browning. He is never 
so much at home as when he is entering into the heart of a 
man who, from sheer depth of passion, is performing a curious 
intellectual feat. It is this which is his subject, both in the 
study of Clive and in the story of Muléykeh. In Clive the 
passion of fear is excited by the conception of a mancouvre 
which his antagonist might have conceived, and which would 
have left him at the mercy of that antagonist, but which he 
hardly would have conceived, unless he, too, had been a Clive. 
In the story of Muléykeh he is balancing Héseyn’s love of his 
mare against his love of her reputation, and showing us how, in 
such a mind as Hoéseyn’s, the latter might win, and yet, in 
winning, leave him wholly orphaned and disconsolate. Mr. 
Browning is never so great as when he is solving in some 
form the old medieval problem,—How many angels could stand 
on the point of a needle —and yet solving it so that a certain 
fervour of passion flashes through, and kindles into a white 
heat, the needle on the point of which angels are expected to 
stand. 


MR. FREEMAN’S “HISTORICAL ESSAYS.’* 
Turse Essays have appeared before in the form of articles, 
which have, no doubt. been widely read. However, many 
additions have been made to them in the present volume, and 
in some of the longer and more important essays the author 
has combined and worked together several distinct articles. 
The result is one which it is almost superfluous to say will be 
most heartily welcome to all diligent students of history. It is, 
of course, this class to whom Mr. Freeman mainly addresses 
himself. There is, perhaps, rather too much research about 
his writings, and there are too many allusions which, to 
an average reader, are obscure and recondite, for him to 
be what is called a thoroughly popular author. He 
takes a good deal of knowledge for granted which we 
venture to think is even beyond the range of Macaulay’s 
typical schoolboy. It is certain, however, that hardly a writer 
can be named who has done more for an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic study of history,—a thing, be it observed, much needed 
by us all. The ideas of an average Englishmen as to foreign 
policy are, as a rule, remarkably hazy, and this just because his 
historical education has been so shamefully neglected. Of this 
neglect, the discreditable fluctuations of public opinion about 
the Eastern Question are the direct and inevitable consequence. 
No writer has worked harder than Mr. Freeman to disabuse our 
minds of a good many mischievous popular fallacies. 

All the essays in this volume will, we are sure, find plenty of 
interested readers. There is no historical subject which Mr. 
Freeman takes up on which he has not something fresh to say. 
At all events, he always manages so to deal with his materials, 
however well worn and familiar, as to suggest to us some new 
train of thought. Every one will at once turn to his “ First 
Impressions” of Rome and of Athens. These are two specially 
interesting essays, and the interest in each case is by no means 
confined to the mere classical scholar. Mr. Freeman delights 
in holding up to our view the continuity of history, and in his 
eyes the scholar who can think only of the Athens of Pericles 
and Demosthenes, or of the Rome of the Scipios and of 
Augustus, is no better than a pedant. The very phrase 
“ancient and modern” history offends him, as he is persuaded 
that it has to answer for much pernicious confusion of thought. 
Sometimes we cannot help being rather amused by the 
earnest vehemence with which he denounces it. At times 





* Historical Essays. Third Series. By E. A. Freeman. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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he treats it as a deadly and pestilent heresy. In his 
“ First Impressions of Rome,” he speaks of it rather indulgently 
and apologetically, and admits that the first impression Rome 
gives is that “here at least ancient and modern history are two 
distinct things, and that the gap between them is a yawning 
gap indeed.” He goes on, however, to explain that “further 
research shows that the gap is less wide than it at first seems, 
and that “in the higher sense there is an absence of all break 
in the history of Rome.” He developes this thought in the 
course of the essay. Sometimes it strikes us that his irritation 
at the popular view is a trifle excessive, and that he need not 
so often protest against the familiar phrase “the fall of the 
Western Empire.” Of course, such phrases may become mis- 
leading, if people let themselves fancy that in some particular 
year which can be definitely fixed, something occurred which 
clean wiped out the past, and started mankind on an entirely 
new career. But really, when we speak of ancient and modern 
history, and of the year 476 A.D. as the year of the fall of the 
Western Empire, we mean nothing more than this,—that there 
was a time at which we may fairly say that, with the general 
spread of Christianity and the establishment of the Teutonic 
nations in Europe and their partial civilisation, the “old order 
had changed, and given place to new.’ Some such view 
as this, if itis not pressed too violently and forced into a regular, 
hard, cut-and-dried theory, need not, so far as we can see, 
seriously interfere with a rational survey of the world’s history. 

Mr. Freeman compares, or rather contrasts, in a very inter- 
esting way, the situations and physical characteristics of Rome 
and Athens, and connects them with the subsequent history of 
the two cities. Both were orginally hill forts, the Acropolis of 
Athens, however, being far more ancient than the oldest walls of 
Rome, being, in fact, as “ truly primeval as anything that we see 
at Tiryns or at Mycenae.” Athens, too, was the city of a single 
hill; Rome a city of many hills, a city, too, by a river, and con- 
sequently belonging to a later type of settlement, and being the 
work of days when the value of rivers as a means of intercourse 
with other lands had been duly appreciated. Athens more 
resembles Tusculum than Rome, and her foundation must be 
dated from a period at which men shrank from the sea and its 
perils. We may perceive that it was in the nature of things 
that Rome, on its group of hills, washed by the Tiber, 
should have a different history to the city on its single 
hill between the sea and the higher mountains on its 
north. Both cities were the centres of a great work of 
fusion, “a work forced on Rome by a physical need, on 
Athens by a need purely political, and brought about by 
purely moral forces.” It seems to us that our author has 
drawn some highly-interesting and suggestive inferences from 
his comparison of what we may call the geographical and 
physical surroundings of these two illustrious cities. What he 
has to say as to the close connection of Rome’s temporal and 
Rome’s spiritual power is worth consideration. Here comes in 
with great force his view as to the continuity of history. 
Neither the Empire nor the Papacy were in themselves neces- 
sarily evil things. “ Like all other human institutions, they 
had a good and a bad side; there was a time when each served 
a useful purpose ; but each of them, Empire and Papacy alike, 
came to outlive its usefulness. The Empire is gone, because the 
days of its usefulness were over ; for the same reason, the Papacy 
ought to follow it. The Papacy arose out of the Empire, and it 
should fall with it. The same causes which made Rome the 
temporal head of the world made her also the spiritual head; 
and the same causes which have made Rome cease to be the 
temporal head of the world, should make her give up all claim 
to be the spiritual head also.” This view savours, perhaps, of 
something like optimism. Catholics argue, from the same pre- 
mises, to an opposite conclusion. Rome's past greatness seems 
to them a pledge of her permanently enduring supremacy. 
History, to us, appears to be on Mr. Freeman’s side, and it is hard 
to see, looking at the matter from a historical stand-point, how 
there can be more ground for “ asserting the universal dominion 
of a Roman Pontiff, than there is for asserting the universal 
dominion of a Roman Emperor.” 

The essay on the Byzantine Empire is one which may well be 
singled out for notice, as it deals with a subject with which, 
unfortunately, English people are not so familiar as they should 
be. The general idea, we believe, is that Byzantine history is 
synonymous with decay and dullness, and for this we must: say 
that Gibbon is in a great measure responsible. He was not quite 
the man, as Mr. Freeman remarks, to make such a period as 








‘attractive as it might have been made. He was too much given 


to sarcasm; he was too fond of dwelling on the ludicrous and 
contemptible side of things, and he lacked sympathy and a 
capacity for warm and enthusiastic admiration. So, under his 
hands, the Eastern or Byzantine Empire does rather bore us, 
and a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, at the time of the 
Crimean war, could venture to rejoice over the moment when 
“the last Byzantine historian was blown into the air by our 
brave allies the Turks.” Since that time Finlay’s great work 
has appeared, and, we would hope, been studied by a good many 
readers. In Mr, Freeman’s opinion, it is “the greatest work 
which British historical literature has produced since the days 
of Gibbon.” Still, we question whether the average Englishman 
—the man, we mean, of average education—connects any very 
definite notions with the names of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the 
Bulgarian-slayer, or even with that of Constantine Palologus, 
the last of the Cwsars. We commend to him this essay of 
Mr. Freeman’s, which, though comparatively brief for so wide 
a subject, shows us how the Empire of New Rome was not 
always a languid, decaying, and despicable Power ; but how it 
once and for ever repulsed the Saracens, and how through many 
centuries it was a bulwark to Europe against Asiatic barbarism, 
If that Empire has its pages of shame and weakness, its fall, at 
least, was truly glorious. 

The essay on ‘‘ Medieval and Modern Greece,” and that on 
the “ Southern Slaves,” have a peculiar interest at the present 
time, as the subject is one to which, as we all know, Mr. Free- 
man has given his best thoughts. No one, we think, can charge 
him with any sort of absurd or irrational Philhellenism. He 
wishes to see justice done to the Greeks, and he believes that 
this must be the first step towards a satisfactory solution of the 
Eastern Question. It is almost amusing to recall the changes 
through which English opinion has passed during the present 
century with respect to Greeks and Turks. Lord Byron made 
Philhellenism fashionable in his day, but of late the sentiment 
has fallen into sad discredit. Too many Englishmen have been 
apt to look on the Greeks as a miserable colluvies gentium, and 
on the idea of their possibly having a respectable future as the 
idlest of dreams. When such a thing is even hinted at, the expres- 
sion “ philosophical or historical pedant ” is almost sure to rise 
to Englishmen’s lips. Lord Palmerston taught England to believe 
in Turkey as a political necessity, and he good-naturedly encour- 
aged us to hope that the Turks were going to turn over a new 
leaf, and to set their house generally in order. A deeper study of 
history might have forbidden us to be sanguine. After recent 
experiences, we have almost all of us made up our minds to give 
up the “unspeakable Turk.” Mr. Freeman traces in this essay the 
various changes and fluctuations of English opinion, and he very 
materially helps us to understand them. The fact is, that the 
Eastern Question touches historical regions in which at present 
we are, most of us, quite in the dark. Some of us know some- 
thing of the classical period of the Greeks, and some of us know 
something of what they have been doing and talking about in 
this century; but there are not many of us who can get much 
beyond this. Of the Southern Slavs we also know next to 
nothing, and as Mr. Freeman puts it, it may be safely said 
that to the great mass even of intelligent and well-read Eng- 
lishmen, Bulgarian history (which is, of course, most intimately 
connected with the Slavs) has hitherto been something almost 
utterly unknown. The names cf Simeon and Samuel stir Mr. 
Freeman’s admiration; but we fear that most of us have read 
our Gibbon too carelessly to have carried away any very distinct 
remembrance of those heroic patriots. Such historic knowledge 
as we most of us possess, does not go much beyond old Greece 
and Rome, and the Latin and Teutonic peoples. The Slavs 
may have been Aryans, but, for all that, they are cousirs with 
whom we are on very distant terms. No doubt, this has led to 
some unfortunate prejudices and misunderstandings. Mr. 
Freeman is the man, above all others, competent to remove 
them. He knows how profound our ignorance is, and he is sorry 
for us. But how comes it that, knowing this, he should express 
wonder, as he does in a foot-note on page 418, in his essay on 
the Southern Slavs, that though 1879 has seen the new birth 
of the latest Bulgaria, no one, even in these days of centenaries 
and millenaries, seems to have remembered that it was the 
twelve-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the first 
Bulgarian state south of the Danube. Possibly the Bulgarians 
themselves have yet to learn their own history. 

We are all of us familiar with Mr. Freeman’s intense abhor- 
rence of the Turk and all his works. We may add that by this 
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time we are pretty well reconciled to it. Unless we are much 
mistaken, it will be long before we shall again speak of him as 
our “brave ally.” We are finding out that he has never done 
much good, and that, in fact, he has done infinite harm. We 
have reason to fear that, like Pharaoh, he will harden his heart, 
as soon as he has ceased to be frightened. The truth is, as 
Mr. Freeman has so often insisted, the Turk is still a stranger 
and an alien among the peoples of Europe. Asia is his proper 
home. Mr. Freeman has told the plain truth about him, and 
deserves the thanks of all of us for it. He has helped us to- 
wards a rational view of a most important practical question. 
In some quarters he has been sneered at and reviled. But as 
we read his Essays, we can see very clearly that his conclusions 
are not the result of mere sympathy and mere humane sen- 
timent. They rest on a firmer foundation, and on a pro- 
found and conscientious investigation of a period of history 
with which most of us are very imperfectly acquainted. This 
yolume appears at a most opportune time, and is a valuable aid 
towards a correct appreciation of the most pressing question in 
our foreign policy. Such essays we rejoice to see gathered out 
of the various periodicals in which they originally appeared, and 
rendered easily and conveniently accessible in a collected form. 





NOTES ON PROUT AND HUNT* 
Every now and then there comes into the world of literature a 
really good book,—not one of those of which laudatory notices 
are specially written, nor one which by its rapid sale makes 
the fortune of publisher or author,—not one even which is 
specially original in its form or startling in its theories; but 
rather one where a great, or, at all events, a worthy subject, 
is treated with that penetrative insight, which, for want 
of a better word, we call “genius.” In all branches of 
literature this is of rare occurrence, but in none so rare 
as in the literature of Art. The works of the kind we 
mention which have been written in our own day number 
scarcely a score, and of that score a large proportion have been 
written by one man. Mr. John Ruskin, the author to whom 
we allude, has given us, whatever be his errors, almost the only 
vital Art literature of which this nineteenth century can boast, 
and these Notes on Prout and Hunt are in some ways to be 
reckoned amongst his very finest work. 

Not so eloquent as much of the earlier Turner criticism by 
the same hand,—not, perhaps, so searching or so penetrative as 
the investigations of the Stones of Venice or the Seven Lamps,— 
not so generally enlightening and awakening, as such books as 
The Two Paths and Sesame and Lilies, these notes, nevertheless, 
contain an amount of criticism—true, severe, and yet apprecia- 
tive—such as it would be hard to find paralleled in any other 
work of the day ; and Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar danger in critical 
work—that, namely, of concentrating attention upon points of 
morality and religion really independent of technical merit— 
is fallen into less habitually in this work, than in almest any other 
of this author’s volumes with which we have met. The difference 
in feeling, for instance, between these notes and the ones pub- 
lished last year, in illustration of the author’s collection of 
Turner’s Water-colours, is immense, both in sobriety of tone 
and in the general relevancy of the topics introduced. For once, 
also, Mr. Ruskin sees faults in artists who are essentially his 
favourites, and, by the calm exercise of his wonderful critical 
faculty, carries the thoughtful reader with him in a way which 
even the flowing eloquence of his earlier work could not 
accomplish. 

Such work as this is what is most needed at the present time, 
both for the public’s instruction and the author’s reputation ; 
on the one hand, that the people may be helped by having 
made clear to them what the principles and qualities of genuine 
artistic work are, and led to distinguish between them and the false 
artistic work of which there is at present so much; and, on the 
other hand, it is needed for the author, so that his detractors, who 
are, alas! both numerous and powerful, may be forced to confess 
that in sober critical power, no less than in arousing speech, 
fervid praise, and violent blame, this author stands alone in his 
line, unequalled, almost unrivalled. 

Take, then, in justification of our words, the first slight 
technical criticism in the book, and think whether any other Art 
writer has ever given us, in a couple of sentences, or, for the 
matter of that, in a couple of volumes, an equal amount of 
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definite, precise statement as to the method of two water-colour 
painters :— 

“Mr. Prout’s method of work was entirely founded upon the quiet 
elementary qualities of white paper and black Cumberland lead, and 
expressly terminated within the narrow range of prismatic effects 
producible by a brown or blue outline, with a wash of ochre or 
cobalt. Mr. Hunt’s early drawings depended for their peculiar 
charm on the most open and simple management of transparent 
colour ; and his latest ones for their highest attainments on the flexi- 
bility of a pigment which yielded to the slightest touch and softest 
motion of a hand always more sensitive than firm.” 

Now, in that little quotation there is not a word which has 
not its precise, definite function in helping the reader to under- 
stand the matter in question, and though it is hopeless to explain, 
to those who are unacquainted with the work of Messrs. Prout 
and Hunt, the method of the artist, so as to be of much use to 
them, it needs only the slightest and most elementary acquaint- 
ance with those works, to feel the truth of the above description, 
and to see how it forms a true basis for criticism. The 
matter is so simple when thus stated, that perhaps our readers 
will think we are in error in drawing attention, or attaching 
much importance to it; but the origination of these simple 
statements, which are yet exactly true, and helpful in under- 
standing both the limitations and the excellencies of an artist’s 
work, is one of the most difficult as it is one of the most ad- 
mirable duties of criticism, and its adequate performance is so 
rare as to render it very worthy of notice. 

Let us take another example, one which will recommend itself 
to every student of Hunt. Mr. Ruskin is here speaking of what 
most real students of Hunt’s work must have felt, with a certain 
sense of pain,—the union, that is, in the artist of a vivid sense 
of natural beauty, and a certain vulgarity of feeling. In the 
quotation which follows, Mr. Ruskin is simply stating this fact, 
but stating it so felicitously as to make his exposition almost 
seem like an explanation of the phenomenon it describes. He 
has spoken of Hunt’s having a “ plebeian—not to say vulgar— 
simplicity,” and continues :— 

“Plebeian-——not to say vulgar—choice; but I fear that even 

‘vulgar,’ with full emphasis, must be said sometimes in the end. 
Not that a pipkin of cream in Devonshire is to be thought of less 
reyerently than a vase of oil, or canister of bread, in Attica; but 
that the English dairymaid, in her way, can hold her own with the 
Attic canephora, and the peasant children of all countries where 
leaves are green and waters clear possess a grace of their own no 
less divine than that of branch and wave. And it is to be sorrowfully 
confessed that the good old peach and apple painter was curiously 
insensible to this brighter human beauty; and though he could 
scarcely pass a cottage-door around his Berkshire home without 
seeing groups of which Correggio would have made Cupids and 
Luini cherubs, turned away from them all to watch the rough plough- 
boy at his dinner, or enliven a study of his parlour-maid at her glass 
with the elegance of a red-and-green pin-cushion.” 
This vulgarity is no less evident—indeed, in our opinion, 
rather more so—when Hunt attempts a subject of more serious 
interest than usual. Tor instance, he was very fond of painting 
a single figure praying, and it was curious to note how entirely 
vulgar and even untrue in feeling such works frequently were. It 
will, no doubt, be scarcely believed by our readers that it is a posi- 
tive fact, that in treating such subjects his wonderful colour- 
faculty almost entirely deserted him. ‘There are certainly no 
works by Hunt, however small, which are as poor, or even ag 
nearly approaching to actually “bad” colour, as are the highly- 
finished ones of the devotional subjects. 

We may notice here that, by an error in the catalogue, the 
very finest work of Hunt’s life in colour, is apparently unnoticed 
by Mr. Ruskin,—we say apparently, because the reference made 
to it is placed in the following paragraph, under the head of 
two other examples. The error arose from the three pictures 
having been grouped together in the first edition of the cata- 
logue, and separated in the second. This picture is 121 in the 
catalogue, and is thus referred to by Mr. Ruskin, under the 
heading of 122 :-— 





“On the contrary, he is here again in his utmost strength—and in 

qualities of essential painting—unconquerable. In the mere faculty 
of painter’s art—in what Correggio, and Tintoret, and Velasquez, and 
Rubens, and Rembrandt meant by painting—that single bunch of 
old horse-collars is worth all Meissonnier’s horse-bridles, boots, 
breeches, epaulettes, and stars together.” 
We may, we trust, be pardoned for reproducing this little 
passage with some satisfaction, as it is half-a-dozen years or 
so since we had estimated the picture in question (commonly 
called “ The Eavesdropper ” or “The Stable Boy ”’) as the finest 
of Mr. Hunt’s works. 

However, we cannot spare space to follow Mr. Ruskin 
throughout his criticism, but only recommend the work most 
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heartily to all our readers, and conclude by a few words about’ 


the reproductions here given. Those of Hunt are by no means 
satisfactory ; they seem to make the texture of the body-colour 
more coarse and “plastery” than could have been imagined 
possible, and the light and shade, depending as it does in Hunt’s 
work almost entirely upon delicate gradations of colour, is 
almost wholly missed by the chemical changes which take 
place in any variety of photograph. We suppose, at least, that 
this is the cause of failure above noticed. On the whole, the 
best of the four Hunt reproductions is the frontispiece, which 
does afford some notion of the master’s work. The Prout 
drawings, actually pencil drawings, touched with white in most 
cases, reproduce magnificently, and the book would be worth 
buying on that accountalone. Ina few, the reproduction of some 
of the fainter lines is a little hazy ; but with this exception, hardly 
anything but praise can be given. Such reproductions as No. 4, 
of Amiens ; and No. 8, of Ghent, are delightful works of art, which 
give almost as much pleasure as the originals. In conclusion, 
we can only say that the publishing and printing part of this 
work has been done with great care and taste, paper, binding, 
and type being all equally simple, tasteful, and good, and not 
one atom affected. 





FRANCIS DEAK.* 

Tus memoir of the famous Hungarian statesman, Francis Deak, 
is a straightforward and sensible account of a straightforward 
and sensible man. It is brief, an excellent thing in a memoir, 
and it is not written to catch the ears of the groundlings. On 
the other hand, it is a book that should arrest the attention of 
all who think seriously and strenuously about politics, and by 
reason of its subject it deserves to be made a vade-mecum by 
all Members of Parliament and others who are much con- 
cerned about Irish questions. The analogy between Ireland 
and Hungary is obvious, and the points of contrast and likeness 
between the Hungarians and the Irish are striking. The 
anonymous author of this memoir says, with some heedlessness 
—it is the only passage in his book, by the way, where we have 
caught him tripping—that Hungary at one time held a foremost 
place amongst European States. It certainly argues perfect 
honesty, but some carelessness, that he immediately subjoins 
to this dubious statement the following passage from one of 
Deak’s earlier speeches :— 

“ The feeling of patriotism is not kept alive in a Hungarian to the 
same degree as it is in the men of other nations, either by the inspiring 
memories of the past or by a sentiment of vanity and self-esteem. 
o ayo! ore Frenchmen and Englishmen can look back with enthusiasm 
to their past history, and can feel that no country in Europe can 
boast such stability as theirs. Amidst the ruins of his shattered 
freedom, the ardent spirit of the Italian still kindles with the glowing 
memories of a famous antiquity; the Russian finds something sub- 
lime at least in the physical greatness of his country. But the Hun- 
garian cannot share in such feelings as these. Our country can 
look back to nothing but disastrous civil wars and bloody struggles 
for the preservation of our very existence; it can offer but few ex- 
amples of the pure-minded, noble citizen, few brilliant pages which 
can make our hearts swell with a glow of proud sclf-consciousness. 
Nor have we the consolations of vanity...... Our present con- 
dition is not brilliant, nor even of such material prosperity as to en- 
able us on this ground to rival other nations. Our future is in God’s 
hands; but, to say the truth, he must be a determined optimist who 
can believe that it has any very bright prospect in store, though we 
must needs hope for some improvement on the present.” 


It is conceivable that an Irish Dedk might speak in some 
such melancholy tone as this of Ireland. But Ireland, 
though it has produced many a Kossuth, has never pro- 
duced a Deik. In the Legislative Assembly, for in- 
stance, which was held after Sadowa, to discuss the 
arrangement between Austria and Hungary, which is called 
the Dual system, an arrangement which crowned Deak’s 
work, and is still in force, “every honourable deputy,’ we 
are told, was prepared with a distinct opinion upon the 
merits of the important State question at issue; every 
honourable deputy, moreover, possessed a fatal facility 
in giving expression to his opinion. But these voluble and 
volatile orators bowed before the statesman who was no orator 
at all; and the passionately impulsive “ nation of hussars ” 
made an idol of “le bon bourgeois,” the quiet, law-abiding 
citizen, whose mightiest talisman was common-sense. 

The superb political sagacity of Deik—we make no 
apology for the apparent exaggeration of phrase, for in 
common-sense chiefly, lies the root of the matter, in 
politics as in every other art, in spite of the sullen indiffer- 
ence shown for it by numbers numberless of those who 
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paint and poetise, and what not else, with ease—the 
superb political sagacity of Deak, we say, never shone more 
brightly than in Hungary’s darkest hour, in the terrible year 
of 1849. In those evil days, when Palmerston wrote, and wag 
quite justified in writing, that “the Austrians were really the 
greatest brutes that ever called themselves by the undeserved 
name of civilised men,” Deak held firmly to the belief that keep- 
ing in view not only the disastrous present, but also the past 
and future of his country, it was better for Hungary, better for 
the historic Magyar nation, to preserve its connection with 
the Empire of Austria. This belief was the guiding star 
of Deak’s policy to the end of his life. The great work 
of reconciliation was effected at last between the two countries, 
And it was effected in the way which Deak willed and pursued, 
with an obstinacy which many thought wrong-headed. But 
we cannot attempt to give even the most meagre outline of the 
proposals and counter-proposals which ended in the adoption 
of the so-called Dual system. The shifting changes of the 
political kaleidoscope which are exhibited in the work before 
us can have little or no interest for Englishmen, and it is ad. 
mitted on all hands that the Dual system must sooner or later 
be modified. Besides, the struggle lacks the interest and is barren 
of the lessons which belong to great political contests fought 
out to the end cequo pede. All Dedk’s efforts might and pro- 
bably would have been in vain, but for the all-shaking 
thunderstrokes of Solferino and Sadowa. But although the 
details of the struggle are tiresome to follow, the principles 
which guided Deak through the whole of it are easily grasped. 
Broadly speaking, they were these :—“ First, a firm belief in the 
Hungarian Constitution,—that is, in the right of Hungary to 
entire liberty in all matters of internal legislation and adminis- 
tration; the right of her people to absolute independence in 
such matters of all control by officials appointed under a 
non-Hungarian régime, whether popular or despotic. Second, 
the necessity for Hungary to maintain on honourable terms her 
lawful connection with the Austrian Empire, if she would con- 
tinue to exercise an influence on the politics of Europe, and not 
incur the risk of losing her historical identity under the increas- 
ing pressure of Slav multitudes within and without her own 
borders.” When the disgust and indignation, of which Palmer- 
ston’s words were the expression, had cooled down a bit, the 
wisdom of this second principle stood confessed. The autonomy 
of Hungary had, except in the eyes of irreconcileables and obstruc- 
tives, passed outof the sphere of practical politics. But,as regards 
the first, great irritation was felt by Liberals in England, as 
well as in Germany, against Deak, for refusing the new Consti- 
tution which Francis Joseph proffered in 1861. This Constitu- 
tion was, on paper, much superior to the antiquated Constitu- 
tion for which the Hungarian leader was fighting. But Deak 
knew what he was about, and among other cogent arguments, 
which lack of space compels us to omit, he pointed with great 
pertinency to the many Constitutions, or systems taking their 
place, which had been introduced into the Austrian Empire 
since 1848, of “which some had never come into operation, and 
others had survived but a short time.” 

The personal relations which existed between Francis Joseph 
and Francis Deak during this long struggle run like a thread of 
gold through its tangled labyrinth. The high and even affec- 
tionate regard which the loyal Sovereign and loyal subject came 
to feel for each other is very noteworthy. The “ perjured 
young Nero” proved “nobile mendax,” and belied alike his 
nickname and his descent. One interview between the pair 
stands out in such dramatic contrast to Deak’s interviews with 
Windischgritz which ushered in the war of independence 
in 1849, that we are induced to quote it. Then Deak was told 
that the Austrian commander-in-chief “did not treat with 
rebels,” and he was put under arrest, because he declined to 
give his word of honour to use all his influence to persuade 
Kossuth and the Diet into unconditional surrender. But,— 

“Two or three days after the news of the defeat at Kéniggritz 
(Sadowa, 1866) had reached the capital, Deak was summoned to 
Vienna. Arriving at the palace at midnight, he was ushered at once 
into the presence of the Emperor, who was standing, pale and 
troubled, at the window. Presently, turning round, he said abruptly, 
‘Well, De&k, what shall I do now?’—'Your Majesty,’ was the 
prompt reply, ‘ must first make peace, and then give Hungary her 
rights.’—‘ Will the Hungarian Parliament give me men to carry on 
the war, if I give the Constitution at once ?? demanded the Emperor. 
—‘ No,’ was Deak’s answer, thus faithfully representing Hungarian 
opinion in its repugnance to the war, and the whole scheme of policy 
that it implied.—‘ Well,’ said the Emperor, after a pause, ‘I suppose 
it must be so.’ ”’ 
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In person Deak was tall and broad-shouldered, and the photo- 

raph prefixed to this volume tells its own tale. As we gaze on 
those shrewd and kindly lineaments, we involuntarily recall 
King Henry’s exclamation,— 

“Ah, Uncle Humphrey, in thy face I see 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty!” 

And we are not at all surprised to learn that Deak was an 
especial favourite with children. His habits were of the sim- 
plest kind. He would rise at five, walk for three hours, and 
give up the morning to business. The afternoon was devoted 
to reading and study, and in the evening he was accustomed to 
meet his friends and acquaintances over a game of billiards or 
cards. His health was delicate. So early as in 1846, when he 
was in his forty-third year, symptoms of the malady to which 
he succumbed had already shown themselves. That malady 
was heart-disease, and it may interest some of our readers to 
learn that he lived on into his seventy-third year, and was a 
most inveterate smoker. His public life was without a flaw; 
he was what Niehbuhr called Demosthenes, a “political 
saint,’—and a purer saint, it may be, than the great Athenian. 
He refused to sit for the county of Zala, because bribery 
and intimidation had been used (by both parties) during 
the election, and when victory crowned his life-long efforts, he 
declined every honour which his grateful Sovereign and country- 
men were eager to bestow and tried to force upon him. He 
was, in the strongest and strictest sense of the words, an honest 
man; and “an honest man ” but the quotation is something 
too musty to finish. 

We can, in conclusion, recommend this book most confidently, 
not only, as we said above, to all who take a serious and strenuous 
interest in politics, but to all who take a serious and strenuous 
interest in life itself. As a man, even more than as a states- 
man, Deik was “a gem of purest ray serene,” and this round, 
unvarnished biography is a setting worthy of such a gem. 

Mr. Grant-Duff, M.P., has written a preface for this book, 
which is short, but very comprehensive. He passes very curt 
and rather too epigrammatic judgments on a great number of 
great men, but closes with the following unimpeachable 
statement :—“It is good to read the history of such men (as 
Deik and Hampden). At all times, but never, perhaps, more 
than now, when a school has arisen and attained to no small 
measure of political power, which pooh-poohs the idea that 
morality has anything to do with politics, or that there is any 
other test of statesmanship than obvious and immediate 
success.” 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S PINCERNA.* 
Tuis is not the first time that an effort has been made to adapt 
the Comedies of Terence in usum puerorum. The learned Jesuit 
Joseph Jouvency, a French scholar whose life nearly coincided 
with the reign of Louis XIV., published an expurgated edition 
of Terence, as he did also of Horace, Juvenal, and other Latin 
classics. It would be interesting, and to a proper audience not 
uninstructive, to observe the difference between a seventeenth- 
century and a nineteenth-century preceptor’s idea of the changes 
needed to make the Roman comedy suitable for the instruction 
of Christian youth. Suffice it to say that Cardinal Newman, 
for to this distinguished authorship we may, doubtless, 
attribute the Pincerna, has dealt with the play much 
more boldly and effectively than his Jesuit predecessor. 
Yet the changes made are by no means destructive of the 
characteristics of the original, which, indeed, owes its banish- 
ment from the class-room and the stage to portions which 
may be easily retrenched. Even were these retained, it would 
compare not unfavourably with plays which nearly every 
theatre in France, and not a few theatres in England, habitually 
produce. The principal change is that suggested by the name 
of “ Pincerna,” and it is a remarkably happy thought. But 
for the sake of making the matter more easily intelligible to our 
readers, it may be as well to speak first of another alteration. 
Thais, the Athenian hetaira, is transmuted into a wealthy 
widow, who keeps in suspense two suitors for her hand. It is a 
curious circumstance that the love-affairs of a widow, which 
furnish so inexhaustible a theme for the sentiment and the 
satire of modern writers, are scarcely to be found in the repertoire 
of classical comedy. On the other hand, the infida meretriz 
was one of the stock characters of the ancient Stage, 
and it is a little surprising not only to find her character re- 
habilitated, but also to see how easily this can be done. It is 
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true that the lady’s stola is not worn in a very dignified way, 
and we may doubt whether a respectable matron would have 
been present at an entertainment from which she thought it 
expedient to send home her maid with her gold ornaments. The 
widow’s two suitors seek to secure her favour by rival presents, 
—Phzdria giving her an Ethiopian slave-girl and a eupbearer, 
for which latter attendant, commonly peculiar to kings, he has 
heard her express a wish; and Thraso a young Greek slave-girl, 
named Pamphila. Thraso is a braggart soldier, another of the 
stock characters of comedy, and appears unchanged, save for a 
very few words, as Terence has drawn him. There is nothing 
better, as far as the broader kind of fun is concerned, in the 
whole range of the Terentian comedy, which here approaches 
unusually near to the more vigorous humour of Plautus. 
Pamphila has been kidnapped as a child from Attica, brought 
up by the mother of Thais along with her daughter, but after 
the daughter’s marriage and mother’s death sold as a slave by 
an avaricious heir. Thais is overjoyed at recovering her, not 
only for old affection’s sake, but because she has discovered her 
parentage, and is anxious to restore her to her brother. This 
brother, a prudent young gentleman, of the name of Chremes, 
also appears unchanged from his Terentian original, and his 
suspicions about the ulterior purposes of Thais harmonise very 
well with the modern conception of the “artful widow.” But 
there is some danger lest Thraso should reclaim his gift, and 
Thais persuades Phaedria, who is really her favourite, to leave 
the coast clear for his rival till the girl has been handed over to 
her kinsfolk. Unluckily, Phaedria’s younger brother, Chaereas 
has caught sight of the young lady, as she was being con- 
veyed to the house of Thais, and falls frantically in love 
with her. He persuades Parmeno, the faithful slave of the 
Comic Stage, who has charge of Phaedria’s presents, to let him 
change clothes with the cupbearer. He thus gains admittance 
to the house, avails himself of the opportunity of persuading 
Pampfila to elope with him, deposits her in the charge of a re- 
spectable matron, and has no difficulty, when her free-birth has 
been proved, in persuading his father to consent to his marriage 
with her. It must be conceded that all this is not very proba- 
ble, especially as the time allowed for the development of these 
incidents is not more than that spent by Thais when she is 
dining with the soldier. On the other hand, the young and 
handsome Chaerea is a much more likely substitute for a cup- 
bearer,— 
“ Capillis 
Ad cyathos [statuendus] unctis,”’ 
than the withered creature whose garb he assumes in the 
original play. In any case, the scenes and incidents which 
have been retrenched are quite inadmissible, and we may 
cheerfully accept an ingenious and blameless substitute for 
them. But the best apology for the changes that have been 
made is to be found in the Cardinal’s prologue, which we sub- 
join :— 
“Si quis miretur speciem habere hance fabulam 

Recentiorum non dissimilem temporum, 

Meminerit ille, passim quae nunc assolent, 

Ea vi naturae etiam accidisse in Graecia. 

Nihil est quod in poeta reprobes, si volet 

Senem Rhodiensem uxorem ducere, tune mori; 

Viduam ex marito mortuo ditescere ; 

Argutam porro et pulchram esse et mutabilem ; 

Migrare Athenas; ibi amatores plurimos 

Allicere, quos suspensos languide tenet, 

—Ecquem rejiciat, eequem denique praeferat,— 

Superbientis animi blandula mora. 


Hoe vero in Thaide nostra sat laudabile est, 
Quod illa sua favoris inclinatio 
Hinc in Thrasonem, et illinc rursum in Phaedriam, 
Non id inhumanioris vitium est ingenf, 
Sed ex ratione fit, et ex benevolentia, 
Cupientis nimium, virginem, amissam din, 
Aegre repertam, fratri salvam tradere. 


Quod si spem Thaidis audax resecat Chaerea, 

Modo ambiendi sponsam non satis Attico, 

At Sparta tales genuit virginum procos, 

Et vi Sabinas petiit Roma conjuges. 

Boni itaque sitis, quotquot convenistis hue, 

Nec compositoris menda jam moremini, 

In reficiendis partibus hujus fabulae, 

Modo, ad actionem tandem cum proceditur, 

Partes hodie illae sustineantur sedulo.” 
It is true that any one who knows the original play may read 
a good deal that is not very edifying between the lines of the 
adaptation. But for its purpose, which was to furnish harmless 
material both for study and for entertainment, and so to sub- 
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serve the double purpose of a ludus, the Pincerna is admirably 
adapted. 

With the necessary exception of the very late word that 
furnishes the title, the Latinity of the piece seems excellent. 
We should be inclined, however, to object to some of the read- 
ings as scarcely suiting the prosody; and the spelling is not 
always such as we associate with advanced scholarship. 
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Election Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With an Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. By the Right Hon. the Marquis of 
Hartington, M.P. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The republication of 
these speeches, with the admirable election address which preceded 
them, is very timely. The Liberal party can now compare them with 
the actual policy of the Liberal Government; and those interested in 
the personnel of the Liberal Government will see how far Lord 
Hartington’s political creed agrees practically with that of Mr. 
Gladstone. The speeches were worth preserving in a permanent 
form. 

Tourist’s Guide to the County of Sussex. By George F. Chambers, 
F.R.A.S. Second edition. (E. Stanford.)\—We are glad to welcome 
a new edition of Mr. Chambers’s serviceable guide. It contains much 
matter within a small compass, and the tourist who wishes to explore 
Sussex will find in this small volume nearly all the information he is 
likely to require. At the same time, the writer has avoided many 
topics with which handbooks are frequently burdened. There is 
nothing superfluous in the book, nor do we think that there is any 
prominent omission, although something more might, perhaps, have 
been said about the delightful scenery of the South Downs, of which 
most visitors to Sussex know little. The county is famous in the 
eyes of Londoners for its sea-side resorts, but with the exception of 
Hastings, and perhaps of Eastbourne, Sussex watering-places have 
few advantages of site. Even the most famous of them all can 
boast of little beyond its bracing air, which led Thackeray to praise 
“dear Dr. Brighton.’? Nature has done little for Brighton, and art 
has done less. Pre-eminently a church-going place, its churches are, 
for the most part, hideous; and its hotel architecture, if some- 
times modestly unobjectionable, is more often ostentatiously 
ugly. But Brighton is a cheerful, breezy place, with good society, 
good shops, and ample entertainment for pleasure-takers. Worthing, 
on the other hand, lacks the vigorous air of Brighton, and has not a 
walk of interest within three miles. Yet Worthing grows and grows, 
and gives signs of life that are less evident at Littlehampton, of 
which “the utmost that can be said is that it wishes to be a fashion- 
able watering-place,’—a wish in which, no doubt, Bognor sym- 
pathises. The tourist who wants to know something of Sussex 
scenery must turn his back upon the watering-places. Inland there 
is infinite beauty of wood and park, of nestling village and rural 
homestead, of pleasant meadow-land and heathery moor; while for 
distant prospects and exhilarating air, few districts south of the 
Thames can compete with the South Downs. There is ample 
scope here for a tourist who knows how to enjoy the country. 
We wonder how many of our readers are aware that these Downs 
extend for more than fifty miles, that their average elevation is 500 
feet, their average breadth four and a half miles, and that the 
traveller is free to walk or ride for miles along their summits? Ifa 
tourist wishes to know something of Sussex scenery, he should tra- 
verse the fine districts of Nutley and Crowborough ; he should explore 
the woods and hills round Slindon and Arundel; he should spend a 
day or two at East Grinstead and at Lewes; while Midhurst, which is 
far, we think, from being a “very dull town,” is a convenient 
halting-place, from which the excursionist can explore the western 
end of the county. The pedestrian who loves Nature will find the 
charms of Sussex scenery inexhaustible. The directions on Mr. 
Chambers’s sign-posts will tell him how to discover them most readily, 
and Mr. Stanford’s capital map is not the least useful feature of a 
compact and handy guide. 


A Fireside King. By Georgiana M. Stisted. (Tinsley Brothers.) — 
It is difficult to believe that any writer can have continued to be in a 
rage during all the time that must have been consumed in the pro- 
duction of a novel in three volumes. But it is equally difficult to 
account for A Fireside King by any other supposition than that 
the author was in a rage while writing it. The book brims 
over with bitterness and wrath. It is decidedly unpleasant to 
read, and must have been, it appears to us, anything but 
pleasant to write. Brooding for three volumes’ space over such 
a character as the Rev. Neill Dunsane Cumner, and following 
the fortunes of his odious daughter for as long, strikes 
us as a penitential exercise not justified or redeemed by its 
wholesomeness. The first chapter is absolutely repulsive. A 


clergyman who addresses his daughter as “you brute of a girl,” 
and a young lady (the aforesaid brute) who has “ bright-green eyes, 





Judas hair, and a temper to match,” engaged in a quarrel in which 
the latter orders her father to leave the room, and threatens to ring 
for a servant to turn him out if he does not go, and the former swearg 
and breaks a chair and a window, are not agreeable persons to con 
template, even in fiction. We fail to perceive the humour of such g 
sentence as “the elder girl was afflicted with chronic forgetfulnegg 
of a Commandment about half-way down the Decalogue,” and we 
believe that all readers of the book will be disgusted with such g 
conversation as that which takes place between Miss Cumner and her 
lover on the eve of their parting. “Come to Sutherton, if you haye 
enough spare cash to pay for a railway ticket,’”’ says the young lady; 
and the gentleman replies that he will do so, but must previously go 
and see his old Aunt Cook, who is dying :— 

“What! the old girl in the rag trade, with such lots of tin! 

‘Rag trade,’ repeated the captain, in a deeply offended tone.—‘ Yeg, 
wasn’t she a draper’s wife ?—you told me so—and they had made 
pots of money, dear, excellent, industrious Cooks, by their——— 
‘I wish you would not turn my relations into ridicule, especially one 
who is nearing her latter end,’ angrily interrupted Wilson, the blood 
rushing into his freckled little face. ‘I’m not a good-tempered 
person. I’m easily putout.’ ..... Then, after a vulgar quarrel and 
reconciliation, the young lady proceeds :—‘As to my becoming Mrs, 
Wilson, can’t you see it depends entirely on your aunt’s constitution 
and generosity.” ..... Captain Wilson begs Miss Cumner to write 
to him; she declines. She was far too wary a young woman to 
commit herself by letter. He wasn’t a match worth running any 
risks for. But with the unfortunate little wretch’s eyes fixed upon 
her in very much the same way as a famished dog’s on a bone, it 
was not very easy to know what to answer.” 
The lovers part: “Ta, ta, Charley, dear!” is Miss Cumner’s ladylike 
adieu, and the following is her soliloquy when the captain has de. 
parted. “He is such a fright! Why, why, with my face and figare, 
not to mention ten thousand pounds, can I make no better match, 
apparently, than a shopkeeper’s ‘son, an ugly Methodist idiot ina 
marching regiment ? Lord, Lord, it’s a confounded shame!” There 
are many passages in the book as offensive to good-taste as those just 
quoted, and it abounds with sneers at religion, and the sacred pro- 
fession which the Rey. Neill Cumner disgraces. The author’s English 
is none of the best; her proficiency in French may be estimated by 
the fact that she employs the impossible combination ‘‘ Madame la 
Brasseure,” in the sense of “the brewer's wife.”? There is another 
Miss Cumner, an impossibly gentle victim, whose unhappy love-story 
ekes out the three volumes; but she does not even palliate, much less 
does she redeem, the faults of a singularly disagreeable novel. 

The Beginnings. By H.P. Malet. (Triibner and Co.)—The author 
has dealt with the subject of cosmogony in previous works, and has, 
we believe, provoked a good deal of ridicule. It appears that he 
rejects the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, and has been attracted by 
the speculations of the German astronomer Gruithuisen, whose theory 
is that the earth and all the celestial bodies are “ the result of a 
gradual agglomeration of cosmical dust.’ In his concluding chapter 
he embodies his views in a sort of blank-verse dialogue between the 
Creator, Light, and Vapour. The Creator bids Light go forth,— 
Light “ flies to execute his Lord’s decree,” and encounters Vapour, 
who describes himself as “chaotic, cold and dark, laden with matter.” 
The result is the “Beginning.” It appears that we cannot get 
beyond this. We are not surprised. We must wait, it seems, till we 
know more of the nature of matter and of light. Meanwhile, we 
may believe in “the God of our forefathers,” and we should suppose 
that we may also stand by the old Mosaic account. Mr. Malet is 
certainly an ingenious writer, and he seems to have studied the 
literature of his subject. How far he has advanced matters, we 
cannot say. 

The Fair-Haired Alda. By Florence Marryat. (Samuel Tinsley 
and Co.)—Madame de Beriot is one of the least deserving young 
women with whom novel-readers have been called upon to sympa- 
thise of late. She is even more utterly devoid of delicacy, of prin- 
ciple, and of good-breeding than the young persons to whom the 
author of “Cherry Ripe” and its kindred productions does us the 
favour of introducing us; and she is likewise unpardonably dull. 
When a fair-haired Alda avails herself of the delay of a steamer in 
order to contract a secret marriage at a French seaport with a fasci- 
nating young drawing-master, and then goes home to her unsuspecting 
and indulgent parents, to deceive and disappoint them, people of the 
ordinary sort feel very little compassion for any subsequent trouble 
into which she may get, and consider her rightly served even by @ 
false accusation of murder. She is distinctly of the order of evil- 
doers who ought not to escape whipping. Miss Marryat is singularly 
infelicitous in her choice of heroines; the fair-haired Alda is one of a 
long series of young women who ought to be, and no doubt would be, 
carefully avoided by respectable, God-fearing people, in real life, 
and who are not even amusing acquaintances in the flimsiest of 
novels. 

Documents Illustrating the History of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited 
by W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (Printed for the Camden Society.)— 
This volume, edited, as we learn from the title-page, “for the most 
part from original sources,’”’ contains, as may be supposed, some curi- 
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ons and interesting matter. There is, for instance, both in English 


and Latin, the account by one Peter Johnson of the burning of the 
steeple of old St. Paul’s in 1561. It is interesting to observe that the 
plumbers, who doubtless are responsible for much damage of this 
sort, were in this instance wrongfully accused. ‘No plumbers,” 
Johnson says, “had been at work for six months.” He does not 
secept the explanation of incendiarism or witchcraft. In fact, 
nothing was needed. Some passers-by on the Thames saw the 
steeple struck by lightning. The church of St. Martin, at Ludgate 
Hill, was struck at the same time. While the fire was raging, 
a suggestion was made by certain persons, “rei  militaris 
gcientiam prae se ferentes,” that what remained of the steeple 
should be battered down with cannon, a heroic remedy, which was 
yery rightly considered to be worse than the disease. Finally, we 
read how the Bishop of Durham (Pilkington) improved the occasion, 
preaching the next Sunday. There were naturally not wanting per- 
sons who attributed the fire to the Reformation, and the Bishop was 
at great pains to show that even worse calamities had occurred in 
the days of superstition, such as the great fire which destroyed the 
City from London Bridge “ad Divi Clementis aedem, extra portam 
Templarem,” in the days of King Stephen. Another interesting 
document is the account of the “obits” kept in St. Paul’s. There 
must have been more than a hundred of them, and at each of them 
payments of various amount were made to the major and minor 
canons and other officials of the Cathedral. There is an “ office of 
Thomas of Lancaster,” and a letter from Edward II. to the Bishop, 
commanding him to forbid the practice of certain persons who, 
“fatue accedentes ”’ to certain pictures, and among them that of 
Thomas, late Earl of Lancaster, “inimici et rebellis nostri,” worshipped, 
and affirmed that miracles were wrought. We have also a “Short 
Chronicle of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from 1140 to 1341,” for the most 
part confined to home matters, but containing a few such entries as 
that “the Abbot of Abingdon, with four monks and two boatmen, 
were drowned in the Thames, close to their monastery, while re- 
turning from dinner with a certain neighbour, a soldier.” Among 
other curiosities, there isa note on Lollards’ Tower, which was really 
situated, not at Lambeth, as is commonly supposed, but at the west 
end of old St. Paul's. 


A Cruel Secret. By Lolo. (Tinsley Brothers.) —That a heroine's 
prother has murdered a man, and that there is a fascinating Polish 
Count who is aware of the fact, may be regarded as awkward, to say 
the least of it. When the fascinating Polish Count, in possession of 
the secret of the murder, wishes to marry the criminal’s sister, who 
wishes to marry somebody else, while the relatives of somebody else 
are reasonably anxious that he should wed a fair cousin with £8,000 a 
year, the situation rises to the very awkward stage. When the 
heroine and her mother, once a singer, but who has lost her voice, are 
so poor that the heroine sells her golden hair to procure milk and 
fresh eggs for her invalid parent, things might be said to be most 
awkward. Through these stages does A Cruel Secret pass, to the 
blissful climax of the heroine’s marriage with the young gentleman 
whose relatives wish him to wed the fair cousin with £8,000 a year ; 
to the discomfiture of the Polish Count, by the facile expedient of the 
young murderer’s suicide when he finds that his sister has betrayed 
him for purely selfish motives ; and to the attempted suicide of the 
sister, who is withheld by her lover from throwing herself into the 
Thames. We all know how perfectly natural it is that a young man 
of fashion should be strolling on one of the bridges after midnight, 
just in time to rescue the lady. No one in the story scems to have 
the slightest idea of principle, or the most elementary sense of duty ; 
and the tone of the book is such as we cannot believe pervades 
any kind of society. 

A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers. By Captain H. E. Colville. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is as pleasant and entertaining a book 
of travel as we have seen for a long time. Captain Colville puts his 
serious topics into appendices, and in the narrative of his journey 
amuses us with the incidents of travel, and with sketches of manners 
and men. The most important of the former is a proposition that we 
should annex Marocco, or, at least, part of it. Gibraltar cannot be 
permanently held without it, We have also an itinerary, and a map 
of the route pursued, both valuable, as the greater part of it had 
never been traversed by a Christian traveller before. The narrative 
is delightful, and if we except one or two jokes which are scarcely in 
the best taste, may be read with great pleasure from beginning to 
end. One of the most amazing things in the book is the de- 
scription of the city of Fez. Some humouristic traveller declared 
it to be well drained and well supplied with water. But, 
as Captain Colville remarks, ‘“ When it is remembered that 
the sewage and supply conduits are identical, the system loses 
much of its value.’ But the people are in their way as 
astonishing as their dwellings. The most savage cruelty, for 
instance, seems not inconsistent with the consistent practice of many 
of the domestic virtues. Social equality, Mr. Matthew Arnold may 


be interested to know, prevails in the most desirable way, but does 





not prevent the grossest tyranny and oppression on the part of the 
ruler. You talk with him on quite equal terms, but he cuts off your 
head without a scruple, if you object to paying double taxes. It is a 
curious trait of character that the late Sultan walled up and left to 
die two men who were guilty of the offence of saving his life, and 
the lives of some of the ladies of his harem, when the party had been 
capsized in a boat. The men had been guilty of seeing him in an un- 
dignified position. A curious moral question is raised by the trayel- 
ler’s emphatic declaration that, without curses, it is impossible to get 
anything done in Marocco. The Moor, it seems, actually believes 
that your emphatic wishes about him and his ancestors are very 
likely to be fulfilled, and hastens to avert what he considers a prac- 
tical danger. Mr. Colville is not very hopeful about missionary 
enterprise. One gentleman, it seems, preached at Tangier with at 
least the success of not being molested. He used to read the Bible 
in the market-place, and an interpreter was supposed to translate it 
verse by verse. The interpreter, however, occupied the time by 
assuring the audience that the speaker was a madman, who must not 
be on any account interfered with, and so secured himself and his 
employer. The story that this same person read the Baptismal 
Service from a window, and poured water out of ’a can on the heads 
of the passers-by, is beyond our belief. Other things very quaint and 
amusing might be quoted, but we have probably said enough to send 
some of our readers to the book. 

Dogma, Doubt, and Duty : a Poem,in Five Cantos. By C. Hoare 
(Aston and Mander.)—We protest against this book being described 
as “a poem.” It is not so much as versification. If it was, we should 
say (as Pope, we believe, said to Wycherley), the thoughts would be 
better without the verse, at least they would be a little more intel- 
ligible. But such as they seem to be, they are hardly worth publish- 
ing. They are the thoughts of an enthusiastic Darwinian on 
‘dogmas disputed, doubts defended, and duties defined.” There is 
a feeble attempt throughout the book to make a dismal sort of fun 
out of the Bible, especially the Books of Moses. Science has over- 
turned it all, and covered it with confusion, and of Science the great 
Mr. Darwin is the most eminent representative. Soour author bursts 
out into rapture about his work :— 


Humanity is raised by what you’ve done; 
Fefore, all life seemed tainted at its fount ; 
Now, none can guess how high man’s mind may mount.” 


Why should Mr. Darwin, as well as Moses, be made ridiculous? This 
one specimen, we think, will suffice of the author’s thoughts, and of 
the poetry in which they are clothed. 

Celebrated Travels and Travellers. The Great Navigators of the 
Eighteenth Century. Translated from the French of Jules Verne. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is the second volume of the series in 
which M. Verne has undertaken the task of telling the history of 
travel from the earliest down to the most recent times. Of the first 
part of the volume, about half is devoted to the three voyages of 
Captain Cook. This is followed by a chapter on “ French Navi- 
gators,” among whom the most distinguished name is that of La 
Pérouse. “African Explorers” have a chapter devoted to them; 
another deals with Asia; and in a fourth, the name of Hum- 
boldt is conspicuous. M. Verne writes with his usual force and 
picturesqueness, but without permitting his feeling for incident and 
effect to draw him away from the leading of his authorities. 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for August :— 
Parts 3 and 4 of Lord Ronald Gower’s Great Historic Galleries of 
England, the collections at Newnham Paddox, Castle Howard, Hert- 
ford House, and Bridgewater House being represented.—Men of 
Mark, the portraits, &c., given being those of Sir Charles Dilke, the 
late Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Alma-Tadema.—The Statesman, the 
greater portion of which is devoted to the discussion of Indian affairs. 
—The Antiquary, containing interesting articles on the orthography 
of Ben Jonson’s name, and “ The Shakespeare Death-Mask.’—The 
Theatre.—Time.—Belgravia.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Part 14 of 
the illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works.—The Magazine 
of Art.—Part 7 of the Family Physician.—Part 64 of Mr. Morley’s 
Library of English Literature.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, in which Mrs. Crump writes sensibly upon the maidservant 
question.— Temple Bar.—The Congregationalist, the subject of this 
month’s biography and portrait being the Rev. Dr. Mellor.—The 
Victoria Magazine.—Parts 4 and 5 of Mr. Black’s serial tale, Sunrise. 
—The Nautical Magazine.—Good Words, in which Mr. Japp’s bio- 
graphy of Sir James Outram is concluded.—Chambers’s Journal.— 
Golden Hours.—Messrs. Wells, Gardner, and Co.’s capital series of 
Children’s and Sunday-School publications.—The Sunday Magazine. 
—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour and its companion, the 
Girl’s Own Paper.—Catholic Progress.—The Month.—All the Year 
Round.—Messrs. Ward and Lock’s Illustrated Household Journal.— 
The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Atlantic Monthly, containing a 
history of the political career of General Garfield, the Republican 
candidate for the American Presidency.—The holiday number of 
Scribner’s Magazine, . profusely illustrated.—St. Nicholas, a capita] 
children’s number, containing as it does a wonderful account of a 
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little girl’s adventures among lions in Zululand.— Wide Awake, another 
capital American magazine for children and young people. 
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Smart (H.), Belles and Ringers, a Novelette, cr Svo . (Chapman & Hall) 10 
Society of Engineers, ‘l'ransactions of the, 1879, 8VO....cs.ce.ssssesseseres «...(Spon) 15, 
Spretson (N. E.), Practical Treatise on Casting & Founding, 2nd ed. (Spon) 18 
Story of Barbara, by Author of “ Lady Audley,” 12mo bds. 2/0, clo. (Maxwell) 2/6 
Stracey (W.J.), Short Sermons on Psalms, Vol. 3, er 8vo (Grifith & Farran) 4/6 
Tcherkess and His Victims, cr 8vo . (Hodges) 7/6 
Twain (M.), A Tramp Abroad, cheap ‘edition, er 8vo_ ......(Chatto & Windus) 7,6 
Tytler (Sarah), Oliver Constable, Miller and Baker, 3 vols ...(Smith & Elder) 316 
Union Jack (The), Vol. 1, 4to, cloth.......... sees... (Griffith & Farran) 6,0 
Westlake (J.), Treatise on Private International Law, Qnded ... (Maxwell) 15,0 
Wines (E, C.), The State of Prisons, &c , royal 8VO ....ccsesseeceeseoes *.(Triibner) 30/0 
Wollman (James), Key to Male Examination Questions i in Euclid «.(Hughes) 2/6 
Wordsworth (C.), Agathos, cheap edition (Seeley) 10 
Young (A. Y,), — and Sketchers’ Guide to Sutherland, 12mo (Paterson) 2,6 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


hatto & Windus) 2/6 | Including postage to India, China, & 





Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Pass «0: aebbaebansngnviasevesssanassoes ae 10 : Narrow Column 
Half-Page....... ; Half-Column. .... 
Quarter-Page Quarter-Column 017 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per Ae for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements accprding to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
— = = = ms NE nee ne 





TURKISH PASTILS, 
‘Through all my travels, few things astonisheg 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 


PIESSE 
Narghilés at Stamboul, After smoking; & sweet, aro. 


& matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 
Q to impart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 
mo pare these bari lozenges but once in Ag 
aa and that was at SSE & LUBIN'S shop in Bon 
L U B I N e Street,”—Lady W. Montacu, * 
In Boxes, 2s; by post, 2s 2d. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 








| tae 
richness and substantiality. 
| The product of a special refining process. 
| It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
afternoon use. 


Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
Labelled “JAMES EPPS and (00, 


ESSENCE. | omceopathic Chemists.’ 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting theological 

knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theological doctrines. 
CAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 

The Reports, containing the revised regulations and subjects for the Examina. 
tions commencing May 2nd, 1881, are now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary for the Local Examination, 

Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


{ devoided of its overs 


EPPS’S 
CHOCOLATE 











LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, hae Q.C., D.C.L.C.P. 
JOUN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





GENTLEMAN, going abroad, wishes 

to DISPOSE of his Goilec tion of HiGH- CLASS 
PICTURES, by Old and Modern Masters, of Italian 
and Spanish Schools, &c.—Particulars of "J. CAMP- 
BELL, 1 Wellington Street, Strand; and at 185 
— Street, N.W. 


Pou HOME, and CEYLON CIVIL 

SERVICES, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
JOOPER'S HILL, &e.—WALTER WREN, M.A. 
Christ's, and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, 6 Powis Square, West. 
bourne Park, W., PREPARE resident and non-resident 
PUPILS for all Competitive Examinations. In the 
recent competition for the India C.S., FIFTEEN of 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms and full infermation will be forwarded on | jy, Twenty-Seven vacancica were gained by thelr 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Pupils. Similar honours have been won in other com- 
petitions. Prospectuses at WATER'S LIBRARY, 97 





ORIENT LI 
STEAM 


BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
P. | 
600 | LIGURIA 
“ 58) LUSITANiA 
- 60) (ORIENT .., 
*" 559 | POTOSI 


ACONCAGUA. ........seerseeees 
CHIMBORAZO oose 
COTOPAXT... 

CUZCO 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


are the fastest on record, 





ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and | and Saturday. 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- | Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark, Miss 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, | Nature, tho Microscope, London, Phosphorescence, 


"550 |SORATA ....... 


The above Steamers havo been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made | available, with some exceptions, until December 31st, 


For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


Westbourue Grove, W. 





NE. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
Shakesperian Recitals : Scenes from “ Hamlet,” 
at 7.15 p.m. daily; and at3.300n Monday, Wednesday, 
Hamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke; 


Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
Mr. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 


&c. Ghost Entertainment; Biondin, the wonderful 
Automaton. Admission, Is; Reserved Stalls, 38; 
Tons. H.P. | may be booked at all the Libraries. 
asparasinavensue AAGED” sae 
seeccecee DpGo0d veo O00 

. 5,386 ... 1,000 N 

. 4,219... 600 
sévenseecensns MGCL sas) GOD 





IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


1880, will be issued from May Ist to October 31st, 1880. 
For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, April, 1880. General Manager. 





OUNTRY HOUSE, near Malvern, 


— TO LET, Furnished, for a few weeks. 20 rooms, 





D i N N E F O R D’S A pure Solution. 
MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. rent.— 
For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for - delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


attractive grounds, stabling, fishing, &c. Moderate 
a ’ Mill Bank, Crs udley, Malvern. 





O BE LET, Furnished, desirable 11 
ROOMED HOUSE. Central position. Five 
Guineas per week. Furniture can be had at valuation. 
—Apply, Mr. HENRY WHEELER, 24 Harrington 
| Square, N,W, 
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HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 

respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 

i jate want. The second is undergoing operations 

for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 

and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged i 


LIOT PLACE SCHOOL, Blackheath, 
S.E.—A CLASSICAL ASSISTANT MASTER- 
SHIP will be VACANT in September. Salary, £180, 
board and rooms.—Applications should be addressed 
or VALENTINE, Eliot Place, Blackheath, 





ged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
jnvestments and other causes, have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They Lave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 

ms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea ; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 





— = »Q . . 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The Michaelmas Term will begin in School on Mon- 
day, September 27th, and in the College on Monday, 
October 4th. Entrance Examination—in College, 
Thursday, September 30th; in School, Saturday, 
September 25th. 

In addition to the usual curriculum in the School, 
and the four years of the College Course, which 

repares for the Matriculation Examination of the 

niversity of London, a Higher Course of Instruction 
has also been established for Students preparing for 
the Degree Examinations of the same University. 

Special Courses of Lectures are given in connection 
with this Course. which is not open to girls under the 
age of 18. The fee for each Course of ten lectures is 
£11s,and the Compounder's fee of £4 4s a term includes 
also such full private tuition as may be found neces- 
sary, a1d may be applied for by pupils preparing for 
the Examinations. A reduction is made in the case of 
Associates of the College. 

Boarders are received by Mrs. CARPENTER, 38 
Harley Street, W.; Mrs. KNoTT, Devonshire Lodge, 
York Gate, W.; Mrs. RussELL, 9 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, N.W.; Miss Woop, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and full information in regard to these and all 
other matters connected with the College may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Secretary up to 
September 20th, after that day by personal applica- 
tion at the College between the hours of 11 and 3. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HgeAD MIsTRESS—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Three Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle. 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards, The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders, The School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
healthy position, open to the South, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached, 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist, 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, 
to be held either at Girton College, or in studying for 
& Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examinationin July, 1881. 

For further information, apply to the Hon, Sec., 
Mansefleld, St. Andrews, N.B. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
Course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, October 14. All new 
studentgare to present themeclyes between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the 
College. HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 

ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA, and 
Miss FLORENCE HILL RECEIVE a FEW 
PUPILS to EDUCATE at their House, 14 Nottingham 
Place, London. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Latin, Modern Lapvguages, the 
Elements of Natural Science, Music, and Drawing.— 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXT 
TERM begins on Monday, September 27th. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
September 30th. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
Your, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For pro- 
— and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 

















OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ET SE ts ii Sos nat i Nie amie pie 
TSE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms, and is“ a 
— of sanitary excellence.” Table d'’héte daily. 
wo Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal 
wavey stations in England. Full information of 
HANAGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Otel one of the largest swimming-baths in England. 








OMERVILLE HALL, Oxford. 


Principal—Miss M, SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
Chairman of Committee.—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity College. 

Tho Clothmakers’ Company having given to the 
Hall TWO additional EXHIBITIONS of the annual 
value of £35, tenable for three years, dating respect- 
ively from 1880 and 1881, the Exhibition for 1880 will 
be awarded after examination in October next. Names 
to be sent in to Mrs. T. H,. WARD (from whom pro- 
spectuses of the Examination can be obtained), 5 
Bradmore Road, Oxford, before September 30th. 

Any Student wishing to enter the Hall in October 
next should send in her name to the PRINCIPAL, 
—present address, 41 Seymour Street, W.,—without 
delay. The present buildings are now full, and the 
question of additional accommodation is under con- 
sideration. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will begin on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will begin on October 5th. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&ec. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 28th and 29th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen on September 21st. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
i | NEVEBSITY HALL, 
Gordon Square, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegiate discipline, The Hall bas 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India asa 
place of residence for selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rent of 
rooms, fees, &c., on application to the Principal or 
Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 





(MN HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.— 
The OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—A 
PROSPECTUS, containing information on the Courses 
of Instruction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar. The 
Calendar will be published early in September. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE, Man- 
chester. —The COLLEGE SESSION, 1880-1, 
will BEGIN in the Medical Department on Friday, 
October 1st; in the Arts, Science, and Law Depart- 
ment, on Tuesday, October 5th; and in the Evening 
Classes Department, on Monday, October 11th. Pro- 
spectuses are published for each of these Depart- 
ments, and may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Fuller details respecting the Courses of In- 
struction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., will be 
found in the Calendar, which may be obtained early in 
September (price 8s, post free, 3s 6d) from Mr. Cornish, 
33 Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in Manchester ; 
and from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London. The 
Syllabus of the Evening Classes may now be obtained 
from Mr. Cornish (price 6d, post free, 7d). 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


N R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
| Honours, University of London) has a CLASS 
READING for the LONDON MATRICULATION. 
A Limited Number of ELDER PUPILS received as 
BOARDERS,—“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston 
Hill. 








ISSATISFIED PARENTS.— An 
experienced Private TUTOR desires to receive 
PUPILS, above 14, who require helping on indi- 
vidually according to parents’ wishes,—‘‘ M.A, 
Oxon.,” Stifford’s Bridge, Malvern. 
DEV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head 
j Master of Taunton College School, and Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 
PUPILS. Preparation for the Civil Service, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Certificate.—Address, Stock- 
ton Rectory, near Rugby. ; 
QYUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission ; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-fields.—Address, Rugby. “iia . 
RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T, Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 20d. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


taeda OPA WELLS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c.,on applica. 
tion. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
A MESBURY HOUSE, BICKLEY, 
KENT. 


Rey. EDMUND FOWLE receives Thirty-Three 
Boys, under the age of Fifteen, to Prepare for the 
Public Schools. 


The house, surrounded by six acres of land, is 
situate in a charming locality, thirteen miles from 
London. 


There is every requirement for a high-class private 
school, a cricket and football ground, large iron play- 
room, forming gymnasium, &c., two Eton fives-courts, 
workshop, dry playground, anda run of athirdof a 
mile on a dry gravel path. 


The soil is gravel, andall the sanitary arrangements 
in and out of the house have been under the special 
supervision of Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon. 


Every educational advantage given and many 
comforts offered, the greatest care being taken of 
little boys on their first leaving home. 


Great success has been met with, several open 
Scholarships gained, and in no single case has a boy 
failed to take his proper plac3 at a Public School. 

Rey. Edmund Fowle is well known by his very 
successful series of Latin and school books, and for 
his Eton Greek Readers, written by special request 
for that School, and now in use at Eton, Harrow, 
Merchant Taylors’, &c. 

Terms from 80 to 120 guineas, according to age. 





OVER COLLEGE.—Board, £46 6s ; 

Tuition, from 13 to 18 Guineas. NEXT TERM 

will COMMENCE on September 15th.—Apply to the 

Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; or to W. 
KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon. Secretary. 


SCHOOL. 





EX2TeR 


Chairman of Governors—THE LORD BISHOP OF 
EXETER. 
Head Master—The Rev. EpwarD HARRIS, M.A., late 
Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 

The New School (including Chemical Laboratory), 
built from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfield, is now 
in use. 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age, 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, os aa 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School. 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday, September 
16th, 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and Son, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter; or to the HEAD MASTER, at 
the School. 








ZT ER 8S CH OO kz 
{ ities 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 a year 
for 2 (two) years to be competed for on Thursday, 
September 16th.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th. 


ee COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 

—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N, and N,E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. 


4 DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 

NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground,and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; F, M. KUNZ, Principal, late Principal of 
Swiss (International) Schooi, Genoa. 


qDUCATION in GERMANY.—One 
Vacancy, where the PUPILS are successfully 
prepared for the Army, Civil Service, or Commerce. 
Thorough French and German within eighteen 
months. Refined English Home. References to 
parents of pupils given and required. Prospectuses 
should be inspected.—Address, Dr. SAURE, M.A., 
Gov, Examiner, Cologne. 


OLLOWAY’s OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — DISEASES OF THE BOWRLS. — 

A remedy, which has been tested and proved in a 
thousand different ways, capable of eradicating 
poisonous taints from ulcers and healing them up, 
merits a trial of its capacity for extracting the in- 
ternal corruptions from the bowels, On rubbing 
Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly on the abdomen, a 
rash appears, and as it thickens the alvine irritability 
subsides. Acting as a derivative, this unguent draws 
to the surface, releases the tender intestines from all 
acrid matters, and prevents inflammation, dysentery, 
and piles, for which blistering was the old-fashioned, 
though successful treatment, now from its painfulness 
fallen into disuse, the discovery of this Ointment 
having proclaimed a remedy possessing equally deri- 

















vative, yet perfectly painless, powers. 
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EW PALACE of JUSTICE, 
BRUSSELS. .—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 
44d), for Large View; also Views and Sections of Lon- 
don Commercial Buildings; Sanitary Condiiion of 
Government Offices; Water Supply Report; Employ- 
ment of Terra Cotta; Kensington Town Hall; the 
Late Thos. H. Wyatt; Sculpture Competitions; Our 
Ancient Monuments, &c.—46 Catherine Street, aud all 
Newsmen. 


FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE 
SHARES. 

We LANCASHIRE RAILWAY 

COMPANY.—NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Subscription List for the Five per Cent. Perpetual 
Preference Shares of the sbove Company will close 
on Monday next, the 16th inst.—By order, 

THOMAS GILBERT, Secretary. 


Cffices, Windsor Road Station, Southport; and 
81 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


~ _ rl i. 7\ ‘ 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........ceccecsercerseeee £3,043, 542 
Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
ends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
: WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


I OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sy ney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for * Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 


| OPF’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 
purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 
he ESSENCE of BEEF .-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 


Kors, BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 

3 valuable to those who have to fast long. 

| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
comprisivg Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 


gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &e. 


_In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &e. = 
1 OPE’S PREPARED MARROW, 
Q from best Beef Marrow Bones. ; ’ 
_". COMPRESSED VEGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
_ Vegetables, 


| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 

COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 


Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 


K CFS EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
dean PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 











——————__, 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Srr,— : . . : January, 1977 
Allow me express my sincare thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you es 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentist 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcutygs ry. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 


ProFFssoR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jon 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of Scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 








PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 


B R O O K ‘ S Gold Medal, Paris, 197g, 
CROCHET AND TATTING' ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851, 


Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


0 aris, fs 
COTTON SEWING Prize Mota, Avell 1862, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. ee eS eae 


Vienna, 1873 


COTTON S . | Gola Medal, South Africa, 1877, 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. ee en 


Excellence. 

















OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE _ WORLD. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous EXT RACT 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the O F M EAT 
“ 


market (sometimes accompanied by misleading ate ‘ 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on ‘+* In use in most households throughout the 





ingdom, 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and ses 
that no other is substituted for it. 
the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 


BROCKEDON’S) combkussen PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON’S 
VALUABLE PROCESS, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 


pronounced by all competent authorities to be 





, W ILL S’ 
THREE “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES 99|in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and ‘Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
FOR AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’’ 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUREBS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, 
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*,* Two Special Books 


GERMANY AND THE PASSION 


PLAY. 


for Autumn Travellers. 





I. 
UNTRY of the PASSION- 


The, 60 or, the Highlands and Highlanders of 
varie. By L. G. SkGUIN. With Maps and 


Illustrations, 12s. 





on of this book on ‘The Country of 





icati 
meee Piy is highly opportune; and visitors 
: * Ober-Ammergau can scarcely employ their time 
ol ter than by taking Miss Séguin as a guide to the 
pe erous points of interest which the Bavarian High- 
a present.”—Westminster Review. 
«« Miss Séguin’s volume is a notable exception to the 
deluge of books bearing on the Passion-Play, and 
ean strongly recommend it to all who intend to 
visit Ober-Ammergau during the present season. It 
will be not only a good guide, but a most interesting 
companion.” —Ezaminer. 
«The tourist in Bavaria will find Miss Séguin an 
ble companion, and an intelligent guide along 


bs any route which he is likely to traverse.”— 


heneum. 
ag Séguin has undoubtedly found work which 


. Her descriptions have always a fas- 
phon age and we pl her ‘Country of the 
Paesion-Play’ to the companion volume on ‘The 
Black Forest.’ "—Sat urday Review. 

«We must give Miss Séguin's pleasant volume its 
due meed of praise. It is an excellent account of the 
country and its people, evidently the outcome of an 
extended personal acquaintance.”—Spectator. 





Il. 
The BLACK FOREST: its People and 
Legends. By L. G. SéGuin. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 12s, 





“‘The Black Forest embraces some of the loveliest 
scenery in Germany. Miss Séguin knows it well, and 
her advice is practical and judicious. She has the 
artist's eye for picturesque scenes and incidents, and 
her book will prove an excellent companion to the 
tourist. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘“We had great pleasure in recommending Miss 
Séguin’s pleasant volume on Algiers, and this one on 
the Black Forest strikes us as being even more attrac- 
tive...... One can hardly have a safer or a better guide 
than Miss Séguin, for her volume, having the merit of 
being almost exhaustive, will never leave one at a 
loss.” —Saturday Review. 

** Readers may dispense with any other guide to the 
Black Forest.”—Illustrated London News. 

«The Black Forest’ is one of those welcome 
volumes which are pleasant reading, even for people 
who stay at home, and, for the traveller, are not 
merely useful guide-books, but the best of company.” 
—Graphic. 

“A delightful book......I¢ is good reading from first 
to last, '—Scotsman 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





———<—<——$——————— 


MUDIE’S 





SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE LIBRARIES. 


Further Reduction in the price of 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


Books. 
Special Edition for Seaside 
postage free on application. 


Recent Novels and other Popular 


and other Libraries, now ready, 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 





READERS O 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 


TRAVEL, 


F FICTION, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LITERATURE, AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 
Invited to Inspect the Club Premises and the Circulating Library 


(which contains a large selection of Vocal and Instrumental Music) of he GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LI 


BRARY, New Bond Street, where Subscribers’ Names 


© entered daily. 


The follewing are a few of the Advantages offered by the G@rcsvenor Gallery Library :— 
1st.—The Books asked for are at once supplied. 
2nd.—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 
3rd.—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guineas a year. 
4th.—Four Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year. 
5th.—Six Volumes of the Newest Books, together with use of the Club, for 3 Guineas a year, 
N.B.—Specially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers. 
All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, wW. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


ESTABLISHED 


KE 9 A.D. 1700. 


4 4 4 Woe 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TaBLeE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 553. 


Papier-MacHe TEa Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 


E.ectro Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 24s to 66s, | Evecrro Tra AND Correx Servs, from £3 7s to £24, 


Etectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 


BronzeEpD TEA AND CoFFEE URns. 


Dish Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | Etecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 





Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6, 
CoaL-ScuTTLEs AnD Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bepstraps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Barus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &. 
Ciocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLasS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KitcHen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 





KitcHEeners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GasELiers—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TooLts—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 


GaRDEN Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &, 


| Gas Cooxrna-Sroves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14, | Hot-water Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c, 





: KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ee 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRES. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. ‘ 
- | GOLD MEDAL, P ABIS, 1878. 








’ —_— 
FRY’S/+yryg CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi d Cc * 
COCOA “~~, unset daliehons Ona vahuemanantinite.” 
—Standard, 
ut ~ - @UABANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S! -yryg COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


COCOA! 
| 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


( teeta PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


ie 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by ago, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Cooperative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 
Jy Ae ds OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








LAIR’S GOUT PIELLS 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 
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THE LATE 


W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


(THE MODERN MARRYAT.) 
A List of his Books, all Illustrated. 


Published by GRIFFITH & FARRAN. 


Cloth elegant, 6s; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. With 


24 page Illustrations by various Artists. 
“A rattling sea story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


The THREE LIEUTENANTS; or, 
Naval Life in the Nineteenth Century. 
“* Well calculated to interest boys.” —Athenzum. 


The THREE COMMANDERS; or, 
Active Service Afloat in Modern Days. 
“ As fresh and vigorous as any of the many books that 
bear the author's time-honoured name, and will be a 
favourite with boys.”"—Art Journal. 


The THREE ADMIRALS, and the 


Adventures of their Young Followers, 
“A capital story of adventure.”—7Zimes. 


WILL WEATHERHELM; or, the 
Yarn of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and 
Adventures, 

*' There is not a dry page in the volume,”— 7Zimes. 


TRUE BLUE; or, the Life and 
Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old — 
** As full of adventure as an egg is full of meat,” 
Vanity Fair. 


The MISSING SHIP; or, Notes from 
the Log of the ‘ Ouzel’ Galley. 
“A moving tale of odventenss by sea and land.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


HURRICANE HURRY; or, the 
Adventures of a Naval Officer Afloat and on Shore 
during the American War of Independence, 

“The story never flags for want of incident.”— 

Times, 


Cloth elegant, 5s; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 


The RIVAL CRUSOES. With 
Tilustrations by W. W. May, 
“‘Sure to be popular with the boys. Full of 
incident.” —Atheneum, 


Cloth elegant, 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


JOHN DEANE, of NOTTINGHAM: 


his Adventures and Exploits. Illustrated, 
The story is capitally told."—Daily Telegraph, 


Cloth elegant, Illustrated, 3s 6d each ; gilt edges, 4s. 
RED MAR 


KHAM in RUSSIA; or, 
the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 
“The story is well and vigorously told.” —Zxaminer, 


PETER the WHALER: his Early 


Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions, 
“A good picture of life at sea,”"—Leeds Mercury. 


MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the 
Indian Ocean. 
**Not read ‘Mark Scaworth,’ do you say? Then 
you have not read one of the best of Mr. Kingston's 
capital sea-stories.”—Nonconformist. 


SALT WATER;; or, The Sea Life and 
Adventures of Neil D'Arcy, the Midshipman. 
** There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of 
hopefulness, honesty, and cheery good principle, 
which makes them most wholesome, as well as most 


interesting reading.”—Lra. 
MANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF; 


or, An Englishman's Adventures in the Country 
of the Incas. 
“The book contains a great deal of information in 
a small space,”—Athenwum, 
“The story is told in a matter-of-fact manner,”"— 
Spectator. 


Cloth elegant, 3s each; or gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
OUR SOLDIERS ; or, Anecdotes of the 
Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the Reign of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, With Frontispiece. 
“ Worthy to be placed in a boy's hands."—Times. 


OUR SAILORS; or, Anecdotes of the 
Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the Reign of ber Majesty Queen 
Victoria. With Frontispiece. 

“Full of life and exciting descriptions of gallant 
deeds.”—School Guardian. 


Feap 8vo, cloth elegant, 1s 6d. 


The HEROIC WIFE; or, the Wan- 
derers on the Amazon. With Illustrations by H. 
W. Petherick, ° 
*‘ Young folks will no doubt be deeply interested in 
the dangers and difficulties, the shifts and expedients 
of ‘The Heroic Wife’ and her boys and girls.”— 
Queen. 
Royal 16mo, cloth elegant, 1s 6d, 
The CHILD of the WRECK;; or, the 
Loss of the Royal George. With Illustrations by 
H, W. Petherick. 
‘A very pretty little story, associated with one of 
the most striking episodes of our naval history, which 
will captivate the reader.”"—Nonconformist. 


Any of the above will be sent post free, upon 
receipt of P.O.O. or stamps for the published 
price. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER of ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 





NEWMAN AND CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo, cloth, 4s. 


LAURA DIBALZO; or, the Patriot 
Martyrs, By R. H. Horne, Author of * Orion," 
“‘ The Death of Marlowe,” &c, 
At all Libraries. 

“Nothing more striking than his latest work has 
come from his pen.”— Whitehall Review. 

**T have read it with my old admiration for your 
flery, unconquerable spirit, and your impassioned 
dramatic power. EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Author of 
“ Victorian Poets.” 





Ready in September. By the Same Author. 


BIBLE TRAGEDIES. In1vol., Truly, 
though Newly, Dramatised, 

1, JOHN the BAPTIST; or, the Valour of the Soul. 

2. JOBS WIFE; or, the Cruel Wager. 

3. JUDAS ISCARIOT; a Tragic Mystery. 





Cloth, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW POEMS. By John Payne, Author 
of ‘* The Masque of Shadows,” *‘ Lautrec,” &c. 

“* Salvestra'involvesa description of matters which 
may shock very delicate nerves; but the poetical 
treatment shows that the writer has all that is re- 
quired of delicacy as well as of passion, of tender- 
ness, of imagination, and of language, for turning the 
— to most charming account."—ZJilustrated London 

ews, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in AMERICA. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS Day, Author of “ Down 
South,” * English America; or, Pictures of Cana- 
dian Places and People.” 

** Such an interesting and amusing book is sure to 
find plenty of readers. The book ought to be studied 
by all who want to see the shadows as well as the 
lights of American society. tisintas 


NEW BULGARIA. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Conseillor Privé au Departement des Travaux 
Publics de Bulgarie. 

_ Stalls and Rooksellers. 


The DOOM of the GREAT CITY; or, 


London Destroyed by Fog. By WILLIAM DELISLE 
HAy. Price 1s, post free, 


Post free 2s 6d, at all Book- 








Ready in a few days, at all Booksellers. 


The VERACIOUS HISTORY of a 


BLACK and TAN TERRIER. Told by Himserr. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. Edited by Lady Lams. Illus. 
trated by Walter J. Allen. 
NEWMAN and CO., Publishers. 


NOTICE to AUTHORS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION upon COPYRIGHT. 


To meet the views expressed by the Royal Com- 
missioners, Messieurs Newman and Co. have adopted 
a new system of publication, which secures to the 
author a full and lasting reward for his labours. 

{n the case of authors desiring to retain a permanent 
interest in their works, Messieurs Newman and Co, 
now send all title-pages to the author to be stamped 
or initialed before binding, And in their agreement, 
Messicurs Newman and Co. undertake not to sell any 
copy without it bears such initials or stamp; and in 
the event of their doing so, under their form of 
agreement, the copyright in, together with all property 
connected with, such work reverts absolutely to the 
author. 

It will thus be seen that an author under this new 
system obtains a full record of the progress made by 
his work and the royalties due to him. 

Messieurs Newman and Oo, undertake the publica- 
tion of approved Scientific, Educational, and Domestic 
Works ; Poetry, Novels, and all Works ‘Or F iction and 
Children's Works, 





NEWMAN and CO., 43 Hart Street, 


Bloomabury, London, W. C. 


Just published, price ‘. 
J OTF oy on INDIAN FINANCE. By 
8. Cunnincuam, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court Bs Beng: al, Member of the Famine Commission. 
London: W. #. AL LEN and C Co., 13° Waterloo Place. 


Just published, in 1 vol, 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
LIBRARY cenadcie comme the Ninth), with a 


»stse 
HE STUDY "of SOCIOLOGY, By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
WiLtraAmMs and Nor«@ate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


THE ‘LAND Qu ESTION. _ 
Now ready, price 1s ; by post, 1s 2d. 
RISH DISTRESS and its REME- 
DIES. A Visit to Donegal and Connaught in 
the Spring of 1880. By JAMES H. Tuke, Author of 
‘““A Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847." 
_London : WILLIAM Ripaw AY, 169 Piccadilly, Ww. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 











a 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streep 


HURST & BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 





Monsieur Guizot in Private Lity 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME p 
Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON. 8yo, 15s. -—. 


“*We cannot but feel grateful for the 
Madame de Witt has given us of her father a that 
home.” —Guardian. 


Tales of Our Great Familieg 


Second Series. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A, 9 
vols., 21s, 


The Village of Palaces; or 


Chronicles o — * the Rey, 
L’EstraneGe. 2vols., d r natin 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s ya ” 
3 vols. 2 [Ne ext eae 


A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis 


The Tenth Karl. By J.B 


HARwo0p, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 Vols, 
* A fascinating novel.”’—Court Journal. 


Forestalled. By M. Bethan. 
Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 2 vols., 2ls, 
“A very remarkable novel,”"—Sunday Times, 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs, 


G. LINN2US BANKS. 8 vols. 
“A fresh and wholesome novel."—John Bull, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 148 Woodcuts, 15s, 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: 


WHAT IS CIVILISATION, 
BEING THE 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCH Z OLOGY, 
Delivered in 1876 and 1878, 


By ARTHUR MITOHELL, M.D., LL.D, &,, 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


** Whatever differences of opinion, however, may be 
held on minor points, there can be no question that 
Dr. Mitchell's work is one of the ablest and most 
original pieces of archeological literature which has 
appeared of late years.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“To the general reader and the thinker alike it will 
be welcome.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘* Whether we consider their suggestiveness or the 
value of the results actually reached, it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate the importance of these discus- 
sions. They form, in fact, a valuable and interesting 
contribution to the literature of science, in relation 
especially to anthropological studies. They are, how. 
ever, superior to most of the literature of science, in 
respect both of literary form and of scientific method.” 
—Scotsman. 

“The book is one of the few the publication of 
which marks a step in advance. While it must attract 
all thinkers, the charm of its style will commend it to 
those who read only for recreation.”—Banffshire 
Journal, 

“Few more interesting archmological works have 
lately been published than the ten ‘ Rhind Lectures’ 
which make up Dr. Mitchell's volume, ‘ The Past in 
the Present.’ We must thank him heartily for the 
manner and the method of his book, for the curious 
and valuable facts which he has collected from per- 
sonal observation, and for the admirable woodcuts 
which adorn as well as illustrate his volume.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
And all Booksellers. 





on 8vo, pp. 155, cloth, price 3s, 
N ESSAY on SPIRITUAL 
Ds EVOLU TLON, Considered in its Bearing upon 
Modern, Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By 
“J P. 

“The Author is evidently a man of wide culture, 
fully acquainted with recent advances in physical 
science,””—Scotsman. 

“The Author of this bizarro little volume is evi- 
dently a man of considerable knowledge and wide 
culture.”—Academy. 

“ Whatever his colours may really be, this work is 
a valuable one for students who desire to be ac- 
quainted with the later speculations and hypotheses 
of monvern biologists,”"—VPall Mali Gazette. 

“ We feel that our function as reviewers ends wh72 
we say that, in all his statements of and references 3 to 
the facts of physical science, the essayist is accurate.” 
—Nature. 

London; TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW wORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME- 
: KEEPER AT HOME,” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


thor of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
ee Amateur Poacher,” ‘Greene Ferne Farm,” “ Hodge and his Masters.” 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, with Illustrations and Maps. 


LIFE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


“Sir Frederic Goldsmid may be congratulated on the success with which he 
bas written his very valuable and interesting book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Decidedly above the average, both in literary merit and in completeness of 
information. The maps will be found very useful in elucidating the text.’’—Globe. 


NEW AND OLD: 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. 


a Volume of Verse. 
M.A. 


Crown 8yo, 9s, 





NEW NOVEL. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE: Miller and Baker. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of ‘* Citoyenne Jacquoaline,”’ “ Scotch Firs,’’ &c, 


3 vols, post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, royal 8yo, 985 pages, price £2 2s, 


The CONDITION of NATIONS, SOCIAL 


and POLITICAL. With complete Comparative Tables of Universal Statistics, 
by G. Fr. KoLB; Translated, Edited, and Collated to 1880 by Mrs. BREWER; 
with Original Notes and Information by EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Order of Frederic, Holder of a Gold Medal from H.M. 
the King of the Belgians, Author of ** Precious Stones,” “ Gold,” * Pearls,” &. 
“A publication for which we are indebted to the untiring industry and unfail- 
ing accuracy of Dr. Kolb and Mrs, Brewer. No more thorough comprehensive or 
serviceable book of the kind has ever issued from the press. It might be described, 
from one point of view, as a pavorama of the internal condition of all the peoples 
of the civilised world ; and from another, as a compendious and discreet decoction 
of the most important Blue-books ofall the countries and all the languages which 
boast a literature of the kind.”—Standard, August 5th. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS | 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
. PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














[HE AMERICAN WALT HAM WATCHES 
________s are the best Timekeepers in the World. — _ ere | 
BE DFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

: in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 5s. 
BEPFoRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10a. 




















BEProrp's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATC HES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
BrorpD's AMERICAN WALTHAM 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 





WATCHES 








EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


: in 18-Carat Gold Cases, ‘£8 83, 


a ee ME aa 
BEPForD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 





ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
thost WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
ames’s Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW NOVEL. 
WHITE WINGS: 

A Yachting Romance. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d. 





(August 17th. 


os 


NEW NOVEL.—LOVE and LIFE. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. crown 8yo. (Shortly, 


NEW NOVEL.—The REBECCA RIOTER: 


a Story of Killay Life. By E. A. DILLWYN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL.—The LADY RESIDENT. 


By HAMILTON PAGE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN Mor.Ley, New Volume :— 


BYRON. By Professor Nichol. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


[Now ready. 


ART AT HOME SERIES. New Volume. 
The MINOR ARTS: Porcelain, Painting, Wood 


Carving, Stoncilling, Modelling, Mosaic Work, &c, By CHARLES @. 
LELAND. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. [Now ready. 


RIQUET of the TUFT: 


Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


OUT of the DEEP: Words for the Sorrow- 


ful. From the Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 33 6d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 


H. J. Rosy, M.A., Author of ‘A Grammar of the Latin Language from 
Plautus to Suetonius.” Crown 8yo, ds. (This day. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt will be of interest and profit to the reader acquainted with Greek to 
read Mr. Lang's translation with the text in hand. Others may find pleasure 
in comparing it with the polished French version already mentioned by M, 
Lecomte de Lisle, or with such a brilliant and entertaining fragment as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's rendering of the fifteenth idyl. But, admirable as the 
student will, upon the whole, find Mr. Lang's translation, there is another 
part of his volume which is, to our thinking, more admirable still. We mean 
the introductory essay on ‘ Theocritus and his Age.’ Recent English scholar~ 
ship has not produced anything better than this in the way of historical and 
literary criticism of the kind intended, and rightly, to be popularly accept. 
able."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCHAOLOGY. By 


C. T. NEWTON, C.B., D.C.L., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum. 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“ Nothing can be more welcome to the student of classical archmology 
than this collection of papers from various sources, in which Mr. Newton has 
recorded his valuable work and his long experience......The volume before us 
ssiasel though not a systematic handbook of archeology, touches on almost all 
the recent discoveries of importance, and all the main branches of the 
science."—Academy. : 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Collected 


Edition, in Monthly Volumes, Crown 8yo, each 6s. 


Vol. XIX. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES and ESSAYS. 


a Love Drama. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS and 


TALES. New Illustrated Edition, in 16 Monthly Volumes. Crown 8yo, each 6s. 
Vol. XIV. The DOVE inthe EAGLE’S NEST. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. By Lady 


AvGusTA NOEL. Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary. Crown 8vo. 


(Shortly, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 1878 
A The Cross of the Legion of Honour, Also the 

JOH BRINS MEAD Gold Medal (L’Academie, Nationale), & 
The Gold Medal and Diploma of Hononr 

South Ailes, 1877. : 

’ The Medal of Honour Diploma of 

- A N D S O N S The Grand Diploma Pritt sh i he 
The Gold Medal, Patis,’ Tare” 184, 
































Le Diplome de la Mention Extraordina 
P AT E N 7 “ni Amsterdam, 1869. ite, 
La Médnille @Honnéur, Paris, 1887, No. 
rize |, London, , &o, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, and 1879, 
in Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, S O S T E N E N T E P | A N Oo S tus W3 
Italy, Belgium, and America. e Tones, 
For Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. sa 
ee = sir | 
ness 
18—20 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W..-f§ 
The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, N.W,; , Free 
And at All the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. — 
or’ 
———= LETTER 
Lord 
VACATION RAMBLES. AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. —= 
a einer #* T 
* 
MR. MURRAY'S SUSS EX STORIES. J 2 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 
In 3 vols. 
HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. 
Map, 10s. From the Standard :—“ These Sussex tales, whether redolent of the sea, or fragrant with 8 
wild flowers, or odorous with the thyme blossoms of the downs, are as purely a Ith hl Peery ag 
—— LONDON. Maps and Plans, 3s 6d. Mitford's Hampshire ‘ Village,’ or as Mrs, Gaskell’s Arcadian ‘ Cranford,’...,..The humour and pathioe of they ’ 
—— ENVIRONS of LONDON. 2 vols., 21s, | “ren 870 beyond all praise." impro 
van a ea ies i From the Academy :—'' These three volumes contain a dozen or 80 of admirable tales, disti 
— EASTERN COUNTIES — ESSEX, poe ong oo eee = rendering both character and scenery, We should ony that we ave never ae Gl ote 
CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK. woe hacas und 
Map and Plans, 12s. From the Saturday Review :—“ These ‘Sussex Stories’ must be real records of character and action MP., 
—— KENT. Map and Plans, 7s 6d as seen by an intelligent observer......Little Rosie is charming.” credit 
as. , , From the Pall Mall Gazette :—“ Mrs. O'Reill the art which Miss Mi | 
—— SUSSEX. Map and Plan, 6s. remarkably in ‘ Cer Village: ope a short tale cements tne aad ee eee of ‘cas ot es exhor' 
our novelists. It is a special gift, and the author of ‘Sussex Stories’ may be congratulated on its possession 
— SURREY, HANTS, & ISLE of WIGHT. | ;.; .People who have not time to peruse these volumes from beginning to end may be recommended to read ances 
Maps and Plans, 10s. * Miss Olive's Boys,’ ‘ Fairy Gold,’ and ‘Two Girls,’ Tales like these will please all readers.” bers v 
— WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. nm he we 
Map, 10s. every 
—— DEVON. Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. L A D VY L A U R A and { 
—— CORNWALL. Maps, 6s. . meeti 
—— SOUTH WALES. Map, 7s. By M. F. CHRISTIE. poe 
—— NORTH WALES. Map, 7s. In 3 vols. sn 
— DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, From the Daily News:—“ ‘Lady Laura’ is extraordinarily clever. Probably no novel has lately the s 
and NOTTS, Map, 9s. Re tty tae ser in — strong, _— by poo or in which an active mind has got itself expressed in such 
uage, 
_— SHROPSHIRE & CHESHIRE, Map, 6s, | te mule bone whieh never nnta no Magn The oy We dln ua eidy Of manera ee Ones A Whe 
as written one of the most interesting books of her time,” 
—— LANCASHIRE. Map and Plan, 7s 6d. tenan 
—— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUT- woul 
LAND. Map, 7s 6d. STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. landl 
— YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans, 12s. riche 
—— DU and N JMBERLAND. J to joi 
— and NORTHUMBERLAND S T E P H E N S S T Al N S F Oo R W O Oo D. ie 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, of 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. peop 
—— SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, 9s. No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without bers | 
mel). 
—— IRELAND. Maps and Plans, 10s. ‘ Adagbed tox nie Sacoretion of Houses, dapectally for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an the x 
a en effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
4 : Prospectuses all ipachinens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. word 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. ro 
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WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? then 
ZOeEDON E. " 











let 4] 

THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. Next 

THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, evict 

IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. upor 

May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, Next 

WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OPENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. = 

ew 

NORMAN KERR, M.D.,F.L.S., says:—‘ Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social . 
board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” land! 

Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12s per dozen, in large ised 
champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 18 WI 
SALE OVER FIVE MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. refor 

Supplied by all Respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. than 

Patented all over the World. Patentee-—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S8. Trisl 

Manufacturers-The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited) Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. dire 

The New Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to & catt] 

the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company’s Agents. led | 
an cutti 
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